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SCIENCE AND FAITH 


Mopern manbases his certitude upon facts learned through 
experience and evaluates his facts by their practical conse- 
quences. He has convinced himself that science gives the 
most certain and the most practical knowledge that can 
possibly be acquired and he has complete confidence in its 
principles and its methods. 

The basic principle of modern science is never to speak 
about things which cannot be known through experience, and 
its method consists in observation, hypothesis and verifi- 
cation. Only the so-called observables are considered to be 
satisfactory data for the scientist. In amassing his facts he 
wants no traffic with anything ever so slightly dependent 
upon faith, and this attitude has also been taken by a large 
proportion of men in general who, though not scientists 
themselves, are nevertheless thoroughly imbued with the 
scientific spirit of our age. In their wholehearted devotion 
to the empirical fact a great many, scientists and non- 
scientists alike, are even led so far as to deny the existence 
of anything which cannot be perceived by sense or detected 
by laboratory instruments, and also the reality of any truth 
which is a priori to human reasoning. 

A man can never experience God as an empirical fact, 
andif suchfacts areto him the only reality, he will conclude 
that God is altogether meaningless and non-existent. No 
matter how much he may feelhis own inadequacy and unex- 
plainable limitations, still in the face of his cold logic he 
can never allow himself to trust any feeling he may have 
that there must be some power in the universe higher than 
himself and upon which he is somehow dependent. 

Many who have taken this position confess that it is not 
as they would have it; that they would like to believe in God 
if they could be sure of His existence as they are of the 
facts of science. They may try to find for themselves some 
rational explanation for the first beginnings of things and 
for the wonderful order observed in nature, and they may 
even attempt to follow the philosophical arguments pur- 
porting to prove the reality of some transcendental Being, 
but they find in the last analysis that reason always stops 
short of the final point it would make, and that the gulf 
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between the finite and the infinite, betweentime and eternity, 
is absolutely unfathomable by the usually recognized means 
of attaining knowledge and that it can only be crossed by an 
act of trusting, unquestioning faith. Committed as they are 
to reliance on facts of experience alone, these people can- 
not reasonably justify such a leap by faith intothe unknown, 
and so they rest convinced that scientific knowledge is the 
very highest to which man can aspire and that in it alone 
may he expect to find his only possible solutions for life's 
problems. 

It is here suggested that in reaching these conclusions 
one small but mighty fact has somehow been overlooked, 
and this is the fact that scientific knowledge itself and, 
what is more, all of human knowledge past the level of 
sense perceptionis dependent upon some kind of faith which 
transcends the field of actual experience and reaches into 
the unknown realm of the non-observable and the imper- 
ceptible. 

The object of science has traditionally been considered 
to be the discovery of the so-called uniform laws of nature 
from observation of many particular instances of the various 
kinds of natural phenomena. From a limited number of 
observations of a particular kind of phenomenon, the scientist 
formulates the general law which is recognized as invari- 
able throughout time and space under the same conditions. 

What is this but an affirmation of belief that the facts 
learned from past and present observations are valid for 
the unobserved instances of the same kind of phenomenon, 
and of confidence that they will be true even for similar 
cases in the future? 

To make any such commitment with regard to phenomena, 
which are unobserved and some of which are merely future 
possibilities, is hardly consistent with the avowed intention 
of the scientists to have nothing to do with anything that is 
not a matter of experience. Some of their number have 
indeed recognized this inconsistency and, in order to avoid 
it, would have every scientific law understood as being 
positively certain only for actually observed cases. Other 
persons of a philosophical bent have interpreted the un- 
certainty principle, discovered by Heisenberg, to indicate 
the indeterminacy of all nature, and accordingly they no 
longer regard the laws enunciated by science as invariably 
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certain but merely as recordings of observed phenomena, 
or at most as statements of probabilities of random events. 

Any of these conclusions, if sound, would necessitate a 
revision both of the objective of science and of the manner 
of stating its laws. Instead of discovering the uniform laws 
of nature, science would have as its goal the registering of 
those regularities in nature which are observed to occur, 
without making any commitment as to their recurrence in 
unobserved cases; and every scientific law, to be strictly 
accurate, would have to be prefaced by the words, ‘as far 
as has been observed', with no guarantee that it will hold 
for the very next observation. Such revisions have actually 
been proposed by some of the philosophers of science. 

If adopted, they would undoubtedly do away with the incon- 
sistency between the expressed intention of the scientists 
to restrict themselves to observables and their custom- 
ary practice of extending their laws beyond actual experi- 
ence, but they would at the sametime put an end to all scien- 
tific certitude and consequently to all practical value of scien- 
tific knowledge. Science would be made to forfeit its 
cherished position as man's most reliable discoverer of truth 
and his most effective instrument for improving his material 
welfare, if its laws were denied their universal appli- 
cation and reduced to mere statements of casual facts. The 
bare enumeration of facts, which are understood to have 
haphazardly repeated themselves and which may or maynot 
be repeated at other times, could have no possible signifi- 
cance for real science or for any of the vast number of men 
who in modern times have come to depend upon science for 
their most certain truths. Bereft of the support of their most 
trusted mentor, many will find themselves, andevennow are, 
beset by confusion and doubt and headed toward skepticism. 

Rather than pay such a high price for consistency, it will 
be better to re-examine the basic facts in the hope of un- 
earthing some possible misinterpretation or some mis- 
leading assumption, which may be responsible for the modern 
dilemma. 

First of all, those who understand the uncertainty principle 
as indicating the absence of all determination in nature 
seemingly have confused the exact meaning and scope of a 
scientific law. Any law, scientific or otherwise, has to do 
with behavior which is prescribed for all individuals simi- 
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larly circumstanced; it is always referred to a group and 
never to an isolated individual. Informulating the scientific 
laws as the expression of the laws of nature, the scientist 
uses only the data which are common to all observations of 
the same kind; the purely transitory behavior of any par- 
ticular individual has no interest for him as scientist, and 
does not enter into his statement of the law for its kind. 
Therefore, the certainty of the general law for the class 
cannot be affected in the least by any uncertainty relating 
to the fleeting, unrepeated motion of one isolated individual, 
whether the individual be a star or an electron. The un- 
certainty which physicists come up against when trying to 
measure simultaneously the position and the momentum of 
an individual particle does not affect in any respect, either 
in their formulation or in their application, the general 
scientific laws covering the various classes of material 
elements and their phenomena. The Heisenberg principle, 
therefore, does not justify the conclusion that there is no 
determination of any kind in the physical world; that there 
are no uniform laws of nature for science to discover; and 
that the laws which science does formulate can make no . 
commitment as to how far regularities hitherto observed 
will be found to extend. Onthe contrary, the orderly system 
into which the particles are seen to fall, when studied in 
the aggregate by the method of Statistical Mechanics, shows 
that, although to us the individual particle appears to be. 
undetermined, it is in reality subjec' io a determination 
which is unknowable by science because of the nature of 
science itself. 

And so the scientist is again confronted with the question 
how he can consistently concern himself with these laws of 
science which he must admit to apply to unobserved instances 
of natural phenomena, when he avowedly will have nothing 
to do with things outside of experience. In truth he cannot, 
andhis whole reason for being a scientist comes to nothing, 
unless he is willing to acknowledge his faith in something 
which transcends human experience—not indeed in any re- 
ligious creed or in some vague, mystical feeling—but in the 
uniform laws of nature and in their extension beyond the 
field of actual observation. Tobe true to himself as a scien- 
tist, he will have to relinquish his assumption that he can 
build up a body of organized knowledge without accepting 
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any supra-empirical truth. 

If this seems to him to be too great a demand, let him 
consider how he has actually hadtosubmit, without realizing 
it, tofaith in something beyond experience whenever he has 
made the simple judgments about observed phenomena from 
which he later infers the general laws. Restricted solely 
to empirical facts, he could never expect any judgment 
whatsoever, no matter how well certified by past and present 
observation, to be valid for any future time. He could never 
assume that what has been found to be true about anything 
up to the present instant will hold for it the next succeeding 
instant—since even the most immediate future is not yet a 
matter of experience. To be strictly accurate, he would 
have to add the phrase, ‘as far as has been observed', to 
each and every statement of a present fact and so wouldrob 
his factual knowledge of everybit of its usefulness. Trusting 
only in facts known through actual experience, no person 
could ever make a single statement which would be of more 
than passing value and which could be used as a basis for 
later conclusions and acts. Only by projecting belief beyond 
that which is immediately observed is a man entitled to 
anticipate the future by expectation, and without such trust 
in the reasonable stability of his facts, he can neither reason 
nor perform any intelligent act. 

Further thanthis, anyone who refuses to accept any truth 
beyondthe reach of experience cannot consistently trust his 
own ideas or make use of language to communicate them to 
others. Words stand for ideas, andeveryidea has a uniform, 
stable content, namely, that which has been found to be true 
for each observed instance of the particular kind of phenome- 
non denoted by the idea, and which is understood to be true 
for all possible representatives of the same kind, both when 
and when not observed, and even for those cases which may 
never be observed. When thinking or speaking about a rose, 
for example, one accepts a meaning which, having been built 
up from his observations of real roses, always remains the 
same whether one of the species is within observation or 
not, and which is meant to apply not only to the roses which | 
have hitherto actually been observed but to those of future 
summers as well. One has thus to transcend the bounds of 
actual experience and believe that certain facts that he has 
learned from observation will be true for unobserved 
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instances of the same kind, and without this leap beyond 
experience by spontaneous faith no one could have a single 
idea, think his first thought or make use of words to com- 
municate his thoughts to others. 

It is an evident fact then, verified by experience, that 
every bit of man's formal knowledge, from his elementary 
thoughts and words to the derivation of scientific laws and 
their practical application, becomes possible only when his 
reason is submitted, albeit unconsciously, to faith. Pure 
reason alone, without the support of faith, would be strictly 
limited to the isolated facts given by direct experience, and 
could not reach any understanding of the relationships be- 
tween such facts or discover any me:\ning in them that would 
give them value for later experience. Judged by the modern 
criterion of practical consequences, the absolute necessity 
andthe tremendous value of some kind of transcendent faith 
would seem to be fully established. 

It may be argued, however, that in all the rational 
processes aforementioned we do not jump from the ob- 
servable to the absolutely non-observable but only to that 
which, although not presently preceptible, will or at least 
may at some other time become a matter of observation; that 
we are always within the realm of possible if not actual ex- 
perience; and that the leap required at such a level is 
totally different from the "blind leap into the dark" which 
is necessary for one to believe in the reality of an eternal 
and infinite God. 

Here we must get downtoan even more fundamental fact. 
The basic ideas, from which judgments and reasoning 
develop, are themselves rooted in sense perception. Scien- 
tists have carefully observed the operation of the various 
senses, and have discovered that in each case the sense 
organ receives a physical stimulus from the outside, which 
it transmits in some form to the brain via the nervous 
system. That is to say, the most that can possibly be per- 
ceived in any sense operation is the physical stimulus 
reaching the sense organ and the reaction to it of the organ, 
nerves and brain. If the reality is to be admitted only of 
that which is actually or possibly perceptible, the most that 
could be given by the continuous activity of the senses 
throughout all our waking hours would be a jumble of phe- 
nomenal percepts, entirely devoid of significance. 
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These percepts acquire their first bit of meaning only 
when we transcend the level of that which is or ever can be 
perceptible and come to the mysterious realm of existence 
itself. It is only by spontaneously searching behind that 
which is actually perceived for the imperceptible something 
which explains it, that we have the first inkling of the ex- 
istence of real things underlying both the stimuli and the 
reactions. Only by looking back of the physical interplay 
between the external stimuli and the bodily organs for the 
reasonable ground for such interaction, do we come toa 
realization of the existence both of external objects and of 
a conscious perceiving subject. 

Existence itself can never be perceived by sense nor 
demonstrated by reason, but can only be reached by an act 
of faith in the unseen reality underlying every phenomenon. 
Thus all awareness of the existence both of self and of ex- 
ternal reality becomes possible only by means of a leap 
from the level of the perceptible to the absolutely non- 
perceptible, and this leap has no basis or justification 
except an implicit belief in some kind of existence under- 
lying and making reasonable everything which is preceived. 
It is simple, spontaneous faith in the imperceptible but 
necessary reason or ground for his percepts that brings a 
man to the consciousness of his own existence as an indi- 
vidual entity, which consciousness is the indispensable 
condition of all his knowledge of actual experience; and it 
is a like faith in unseen reality that enables him to be 
conscious of the existence of every other thing that enters 
into his experience. 

The faith which man must exercise in order to be able to 
discover any meaning in life has, therefore, to reach both 
forward and back from the present instant of actual experi- 
ence. By looking ahead and impelling trust in the future 
validity of facts learned from past and present observations, 
it enables a man to know essential truth, to organize it and 
to use it in his daily living; by turning back to the unseen 
reality behind each of his percepts, it brings a man to his 
elemental consciousness of existence itself. 

Truly, our world of experience is ccenditioned fore and 
aft by faith, and instead of being mutually antagonistic as 
so many have supposed, these two—experience and faith— 
have shown themselves to be natural helpmates in all man's 
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search for truth and certitude. This faith which so permeates 
human life is, to be sure, not the supernatural, theological 
virtue of faith but is anatural endowment common to all men. 
Neither is it mere wishful thinking nor the expression of 
some vague, intangible feeling devoid of actual content, but, 
by the magnitude and the pervasiveness of its consequences, 
it has proved itself to be rooted in reality and directed 
toward truth. If reason, starting from a natural faith that 
transcends experience and building upon it through experi- 
ence, has been able to amass our vast treasure of human 
knowledge and to produce the wonders of modern science 
which are evident all around us, surely the tremendous 
value of such faith and its essential trustworthiness cannot 
reasonably be questioned. Confronted by the wealth of human 
achievement which observation shows to have been made 
possible only by the continual submission of reason to faith 
in supra-empirical truths, modernmanbyhis own criterion 
must accept the fact of the necessity and the efficacy of 
this faith. Transcendent faith has vindicated itself to men 
by the immensity of its consequences, and those who have 
sincerely wanted to believe in supernatural truth will wish 
to re-examine the ways by which reason, trusting in the 
simple, natural faith in unseen reality and in undemonstrated 
truths, comes to a living faith in the eternal and infinite 
God. 


GERTRUDE L. HUBBARD 


Washington, D. C. 





THE CONNECTION OF VIRTUES 
ACCORDING TO OCKHAM 


In 1930 Dom Lottin published an article that dealt with the 
problem of the interconnection or interdependence of the 
various virtues, a subject of much discussion in the Middle 
Ages.' The scholastic theologians were far from being in 
perfect agreement in this matter. The early scholastics 
from around 1150 to 1215, for instance, solved the problem 
differently than did the theologians who succeeded them 
(1215-1250) even though a thread of unity connects the two 
periods in virtue of their common source of inspiration, 
the Christian tradition. 

According to Lottin, however, for the real source of this 
problem we must go beyond the Fathers of the Church to 
the ethical doctrines of the Greek philosophers and in par- 
ticular to the Stoics. 

Summarizing the results of Lottin's study, we can say 
that many of the Fathers, influenced by Greek and Roman 
thought, believed that the presence of one virtue necessarily 
implied the presence of all the others, while the loss of one, 
conversely, necessarily implied the loss ofall. The Fathers 


of the Church, in a word, believed ina necessary connection 
between the virtues. 


This view was taken over more or less in its entirety by 
the early scholastics, who made no distinction at all between 
the moral and theological virtues so far as this problem is 
concerned, but indiscriminately insisted on the necessary 
interconnection of them all. 

The later scholastics (1215-1250) tooka more critical atti- 
tude and made a sharp distinction between the acquired 
virtues and those which are infused. From this time on, 
then, the interdependence of acquired moral virtues and 
that of the infused virtues are considered as two distinct 
problems. As to the first, the theologians are in general 
agreement that in so far as the acquired moral virtues in 
the broad sense of the term require the common conditions of 
prudence, justice, temperance, and fortitude, some sort 
of connection must exist between them. Furthermore, they 
admit that the acquired moral virtues in the strict sense of 


1. Dom Lottin, “La Connexion des Vertus avant Saint Thomas d’Aquin”, Recherches 
de Théologie Ancienne et Médiévale, Il, (1930). 
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the term are not necessarily connected, for they derive 
from different acts and hence are mutually separable. As 
to the second problem, the theologians also agree that 
the infused virtues are necessarily interconnected. They 
differ only in their reasons for the necessity of the con- 
nection. 

Dom Lottin's investigation is quite complete and thorough. 
For each of the scholastics he treats, Lottin cites texts, 
many of them of his own editing. As the title of his article 
indicates, Lottin's study reviews the problem only up to the 
year 1250. St. Thomas' teaching is barely indicated with the 
comment that the doctrine of St. Thomas, his contemporaries 
and successors, should be made the subject of another 
article. 

However, a study of just St. Thomas' opinion which 
appeared recently in "The Thomist";? shows that Aquinas 
not only maintained the connection of the infused virtues 
but that he also defended a necessary connection of the 
perfect acquired virtues. Inthis opinion St. Thomas departs 
considerably from that of his most outstanding contempo- 
raries, as St. Albert the Great and St. Bonaventure, and 
reaffirms the views of the early scholastics and of the 
Fathers of the Church. : 


In the following we shall try to explain the views of the 
Franciscan William Ockham concerning the same problem. 
However, before we start to undertake this task, we should 
like to give a brief outline of the opinion of Ockham's im- 
mediate predecessors, in order to see the problem in its 
entire development and to realize how far the "Venerabilis 
Inceptor" was influenced by them. 

The theologians who immediately precede Ockham can be 
divided into two distinct groups, the one adheres closely 
to the opinion of the Angelic Doctor, the other is strongly 
inspired by the Franciscan Master John Duns Scotus. St. 
Thomas, Richard of Mediavilla and Henry of Ghent, the 
most outstanding theologians of this first group belong to 


2. Lumbreras, Peter, “Notes on the Connection of the Virtues”, The Thomist, XI, 
(April, 1948), 218-240. 
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the main stream of tradition so far as the relatior hip of 
the infused virtues is concerned. Instead of submittiug this 
doctrine to a more critical and objective examination, they 
are primarily concerned with proving and consolidating it. 
As to the necessary relationship of the perfect acquired 
moral virtues, the theologians ofthe first group, under the 
lead of St. Thomas, manifest a strong and obvious prefer- 
ence for Aristotle. 

Scotus, the leader of the second group, approaches this 
problem from a different angle. He first submits the tra- 
ditional opinion to a critical examination and concludes that 
the infused virtues, generally speaking, are not connected 
with one another. But ifthe ultimate perfection of any virtue 
is to be attained, charity cannotbe disregarded, for charity 
insome way adds the final touchtoevery other virtue. This 
function of charity, however, is not an intrinsic, but an ex- 
trinsic. Therefore, it does not enter the virtues as such, 
that is, as they are in themselves (in specie sua), but it 
gives to them their supernatural character which makes 
them pleasing and acceptable to God. 

In his doctrine of the connection of the acquired moral 
virtues, Scotus neither follows his immediate predecessors 
nor implicitly trusts the Augustinian tradition of the twelfth 
and early thirteenth centuries. Concerning the connection 
of the acquired moral virtues among themselves, Scotus 
states that no moral virtue needs another moral virtue for 
its existence. In other words, there is no connection among 
them at all. Scotus draws his proof for this statement from 
the fact that every virtue is fully explained as the result of 
acts in conformity with right reason. Nothing more is re- 
quired. Therefore, a concurrence of all the other virtues 
is superfluous.” For if the habit of temperance, Scotus 
points out, is not a virtue except when it is accompanied 
by some other virtue, let us say, by fortitude, then the 
virtue of fortitude, in so far as it accompanies temperance 
is the reason why that habit is a virtue. Similarly, temper- 
ance, considered as a concomitant of fortitude, will be the 
reason why fortitude is a virtue. The consequent is false, 


3. Scotus, Oxon. Ill, d. 36, q. u.; t. XV, 605: Virtus cum omnibus quae sunt de per se 
ratione virtutis generatur ex actibus conformibus rectae rationi, ita quod ultra naturam 
actus vel habitus virtuosi non requirit nisi conformitatem ad rectam rationem... Sed sine 
concordia aliarum virtutum concurrentium in eodem operante potest esse talis confommitas 
tam actus vel habitus ad rectam rationem circa illud quod eligit. 
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because then a virtue would exist before it were a virtue. ‘4 
Therefore, this shows that all virtues, asfar as their differ- 
ent genera are concerned, can be produced and exist inde- 
pendently. Hence no necessary connection exists between 
them. 

The different generic virtues on the other hand, Scotus 
continues, include again specifically different virtues. The 
genus of temperance, for instance, includes the different 
species of chastity, namely, virginity, chastity of the 
married state, etc. Consequently, one could ask whether 
or not the different species of one and the same generic 
moral virtue are mutually connected, for they do seem to 
be more closely related to one another than the virtues of 
an entirely different genus. Scotus, however, denies such 
a connection for the simple reason that the one who has 
vir ginal chastity does not have at the same time the chastity 
of the married state, and vice versa. The one can even 
exclude the other. Therefore, even the species of the same 
generic virtue are not necessarily connected with each other. 

These new views of the great Franciscan Master reappear, 
at least partially, in most of the systems of the following theo- 
logians. Durandus' opinion on the connection of the moral 
virtues, for instance, is essentially the same as that of Duns 
Scotus. Though inspired byScotus, he does not merely copy 
or follow the Subtle Doctor blindly, but reveals great personal 
ability and originality. 

The same Scotistic influence can be observed in Dur- 
andus' doctrine on the connection of the infused virtues. 
Thus Durandus, for instance, holds with Scotus for the 
separability of the theological virtues. There is at least no 
necessary connection between them. Faith, for instance, 
can still be present ina soulafter charity has been destroyed 
by mortal sin. Charity is not the form of faith in the sense 
that it inheres in it. It is not intrinsic to faith, but only ex- 
trinsic. Secundum esse nature, aS Durandus calls it, faith 
and also hope are independent virtues. However, quantum 
ad esse meritorum, Charity is needed, because no virtue is 
pleasing and acceptable to God, unless it be united with 
charity.5 

So far we have tried to show the development of the problem 


4. Scotus, ibidem, ss. 


5. Durandus a Sancto Portiano, Sent. III, d. 36, q. 3-5. 
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of the connection of the virtue in some of Ockham's im- 
mcdiate predecessors. We shall now proceed to give a de=- 
tailed explanation of Ockham's opinion on this same subject. 

Definitive studies on medieval thought, particularly of the 
later scholastics, such as Scotus and Ockham, for instance, 
are hampered by the lack of critical texts on which one could 
safely rely. Enormous are the difficulties with which a 
student is faced when charged with the task of explaining 
the genuine doctrine of one of these masters. 

Conscious of this fact, it was our main concern first of 
all to prepare a critical edition—as far as this is possible 
for medieval texts—of the particular Quaestio we intended 
to study.® But although we consider that we now have a safe 
basis for this particular study, there still remain other 
obstacles caused by the lack of critical editions of the 
Commentary of the Sentences and of the Quodlibeta to which, 
at times, we have to refer. 

In the first part of the treatise on the connection of 
the virtues, for instance, Ockham, instead of repeating 
his teaching on the genesis of the habits, contents him- 
self with giving just the main conclusions concerning this 
subject. Therefore, for more complete information and 
better understanding of these conclusions, we have to refer 
back to the Quaestio where this matter is treated ex pro- 
fesso. But since a critical edition of these sections for the 
purposes of cross reference is lacking, we have to fall 
back on the Lyons' edition (1495) of the Commentary of the 
Sentences and on the Strassbourg edition (1491) and the 
edition of the Quodlibeta (Paris ? 15th cent.), about the 
reliability of which We cannot at this stage be sure. 

The treatise onthe connection of the virtues of William 
Ockham is divided into four articles. The first one is nothing 
more than a collection of conclusions concerning the genesis 
of the habits. In the second article Ockham establishes a 
number of distinctions which he considers necessary for a 
clear understanding of this particular doctrine, among them 
being the distinction of the four different kinds of prudence, 
that of the various grades of the virtues and that of the 
distinction of the theological virtues, etc. Only in the third 
article does Ockham really take up the specific problem of 


6. This text will appear in the critical edition of the works of Ockham to be published 
by the Franciscan Institute. Our quotations also refer to Sent Ill, q. 12. 
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the connection of the virtues. Finally in the last article he 
replies to the difficulties which have been raised concerning 
this matter. 

In our present study we shall confine ourselves to the main 
problems discussed in these four articles. Concerning the 
first, second and fourth article we selected the following 
topics: 1) The genesis of the habits; 2) prudence in the system 
of Ockham; 3) the divisions of virtue; 4) the foundation of 
the morallaw. As to the third article we shall explain Ock- 
ham's opinion on 1) the connection of the moral virtues 
among themselves; 2) the relation of the moral and theo- 
logical virtues; 3) virtue in relation to prudence. Finally, 
a summary and evaluation of Ockham's doctrine on the 
connection of the virtues will form the conclusion of this 
study. 


Part One 
Preliminary Discussions 


In these preliminary discussions we shall consider the 
first four subjects mentioned above, the first of which is 
the genesis of habits to which we shall immediately proceed. 


l. The Genesis of Habits 


Since Ockham's doctrine on the genesis of habits is given 
merely in outline in the treatise on the connection of the 
virtues, in order to get more detailed and explicit infor- 
mationonthis matter we have to fall back on question eleven 
of the third book of the Sentences, where this subject is 
treated ex professo. For the sake of obtaining Ockham's 
true and genuine teaching, we also tried to compare this 
text of the Commentary with a pertinent question in the 
Quodlibeta.’? But to proceed now to the subject. 

A habit is usually defined as an aptitude for or incli- 
nation to some action acquired by repetition. Whence it is 
some kind of permanent state of body or soul, from which 
proceed always the same acts as far as the habit is con- 
cerned. For instance, if someone has acquired the habit 
of drinking, then at the sight of a bottle of wine, because 
of the inclination that has been induced in him through re- 


7. Cfr. Quodl. Ill, q. 20 (edit. Paris ?); q. 17 (edit. Strassb.). 
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peated occasions of drunkenness, he is immediately led to 
indulge his weakness. 

The application of such a habit to the faculty of the wili 
seems tobe extremely difficult for the Venerabilis Inceptor. 
At least the necessity for placing such a habit in the will 
is difficult to prove. For the will, as Ockham points out, 
cannot will unless something is known. But as soon as some=- 
thing is known, the will is able to elicit a perfect act, even 
if it had never before posited this particular act; in fact it 
would appear that it can place this act just as easily at the 
first cognition as after many repeated acts. Accordingly it 
would not be necessary to postulate that a special habit is 
given after many repeated acts. However, Ockham does 
admit that the will, although it is able to elicit a perfect 
act in the very first cognition, can posit a more intensive 
act after having acquired a certain facility through frequent 
repetition of the same kind of act. Taking this into con- 
sideration, Ockham concludes that, although the necessity 
for the existence of habits in the will cannot be proved, 
nevertheless, their existence can be reasonably sustained.® 

Now, since the existence of certain habits of body and soul 
is admitted, we have to ask: how do these habits originate? 
The answer to this question is essentially contained in what 
we have just said above. If a habit is nothing more than the 
result of a frequent repetition of an act of the same kind, 
then as soon as one places a series of acts concerning the 
same object, a certain state of body or soul, called habit, 
is produced. In other words, the acts themselves are the 
cause of the habit.° 

For Ockham this is the only way of explaining the genesis 
of the habits. He cannot believe that there are natural habits 


8. Quodl. Ul, q. 20 (Paris ?): Quinto dico quod maior est difficultas de voluntate, 
quia voluntas non potest aliquod velle nisi cognitum. Et ita faciliter potest elicere 
actum, ita perfectum in prima cognitione, sicut post multos actus elicitos. Ideo difficile 
est probare necessitatem ponendi habitum in voluntate. Potest tamen rationabiliter susti- 
meri et persuaderi, tum quia facilius erit in actum post multos actus quam ante ceteris 
paribus. Etiam magis inclinat ad actum et intensiorem actum elicit vel potest elicere 
voluntas post multos actus quam ante ceteris paribus in parte sensitiva. Cfr. also: 
Quodl. Ill, q. 17 (edit. Serassb.). 


9. Sent. Ill, q. 11: Quantum ad secundum articulum dico quod actus est causa effici- 
ens habi Quod prob quia illud ad cuius esse ponitur aliud, debet esse causa 
eius, nisi evidenter appareat quod sit ab eo neganda causalitas. Sed posito actu fre- 
quenter elicito ponitur habitus et non potest poni naturaliter sine actu. Et non apparet 
causa quare activitas debet negari ab actu. Ergo est causa effectiva actus. 
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which are not the effect of frequent acts. There are certainly 
natural dispositions or inclinations in nature.'® But these 
natural dispositions in nature cannot be called habits in 
the strict sense ofthe term, because the term habit applies 
strictly only to those states of body or soul immediately 
generated from acts, which states cannot be otherwise 
produced." 

Now, if we grant that the habits in the strict sense of the 
term are caused exclusively by their respective acts, then 
it follows, there must be as many distinct habits as there 
are different kinds of acts.!2 On the other hand, if the habits 
are the immediate effect of the respective acts, how is it 
possible to elicit an act without having a habit? Do not the 
acts proceed from the habits also, just as the habits are 
produced bythe acts? Ockham does not admit that there are 
innate habits—taking the term habit in the strict sense—and 
therefore the first act must have another cause. This cause, 
Ockham explains, can be the exterior object, primus actus 
potest causari ab objecto sine habitu.'? Thus for the first 
act, no habit would be necessary. 

But as soon as this first act is produced and a habit is 
formed, thenallfurther acts of the same species are caused 


by the habit, et alius actus eiusdem speciei non potest 
causari nisi ab habitu.'* This would meanthatthere is some 
kind of circle in causes. ‘The habit is produced by the act, 


10. Sent. Ill, q. 11: Ideo dico quod aliquid est naturale, quia ex naturalibus causatur 
ante omnem actum secundum; et sic est aliquid naturale in homine inclinativum ad actus 
virtutis vel vitii. Secundo dico, quod illud non est habitus, sed qualitas pure naturalis 
vel purae qualitates ... probatur quod non sit qualitas illa habitus, quia habitus proprie 
non dicitur nisi quia vel inclinat ad actus alicuius potentiae, vel quia est inclinativum 
causatum ex actibus et remanens in absentia actuum; propter primum non potest poni 
habitus, quia actus potest esse inclinativus in actum eiusdem potentiae vel alterius, quia 
actus intelligendi in intellectu inclinat ad actum voluntatis, quia actus intelligendi est 
vere causa efficiens respectu volitionis et non objectum extra ... Nec propter secundum, 
quia non inclinat ad actus tamquam ad aliquid genitum ex actibus et manens in absentia 
actuum, quia illa qualitas praecedit omnes actus. 


11. Quodl.Il, q. 18: Dico quod habitus accipitur dupliciter, scilicet large et stricte. 
Large accipitur pro omni qualitate generata post actus,quitamen possunt generari sine 
actu... Aliter accipitur habitus stricte pro habitu immediate generato ex actu, qui aliter 
generari non potest. Habitus vero primo modo accepti sunt in corpore et in parte ap- 
prehensiva, secundo modo sunt in voluntate. 


12. Quaest. d. Conn. Virt. B: Quantum ad primum est prima conclusio quod quanta 
est distinctio habituum, tanta est actuum, ita quod aequalis est. 


13. Quodl, Ill, q. 21. 
14. Quodl. Ill, q. 21. 
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and then all further acts of the same species are due to the 
causality of the habit. Howeve.:’, as Ockham points out, this 
is indeed possible, because the act.as. well as the habit are 
particular causes.!5 

The habit, therefore, after having been produced becomes 
itself cause of further acts. However, its causality extends — 
only to acts of the same species. Byitself it cannot produce 
specifically different acts. But if there are specifically 
distinct habits, then these habits produce also specifically 
distinct acts.'® 

The specific difference of the habits goes back to the first 
acts through which they were caused; and the first acts in 
their turn receive their specific difference from the 
objects.” Every specifically distinct object produces, or 
at least, can produce one specifically distinct act. One 
object, however, can become the cause of numerous spe= 
cifically distinct acts, which inturn produce as many distinct 
habits. As an example Ockham proposes intuitive and ab- 
stractive cognition with regard to the same term. In this 
case, the term is the sole object. Nevertheless, from this 
term two specifically distinct cognitions can proceed, for it 
can be known both intuitively and abstractively.'® 

So far we have considered the genesis of the habits from 
the viewpoint of quantity. They still remain to be viewed 
from the standpoint of quality. 

Just as the specific difference of habits is based on the 
specific difference of the acts, so that there are as many 
habits as there are kinds of acts, so also the quality of a 
habit is determined by the quality of its respective cause. 
If the act, for instance, is good, then the habit ‘which is 
produced by this act is equally good. The same process of 


15. Sent. Ill, q. 11: In causis particularibus potest bene esse circulatio; et per conse- 
quens actus potest esse causa habitus, et ille habitus potest esse causa alterius actus 
et sic deinceps. 


16. Quaest. d. Conn. Virt. B. 


17. Quaest. d. Conn. Virt. D: Secunda conclusio est quod respectu objectorum dis- 
tinctorum specie sunt actus distincti specie. 


18. Quaest. d. Conn. Virt. D: Praeterea, respectu eiusdem objecti numero possunt 
esse distincti actus specie, sicut patet de cognitione intuitiva et absttactiva respectu 
incomplexi, et de actu sciendi et dubitandi respectu complexi. Intuitive cognition 
according to Ockham could be defined as ‘simple knowledge of incomplexa which en- 
ables us to give evident assent to a proposition formed from a combination of these in- 
complexa. And abstractive cognition could be defined as a simple knowledge of incom- 
plexa which can never enable us to give evident assent to such propositions. 
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inference is valid as regards the bad act. No good habit can 
be formed by a bad act. This goodness or badness of the 
habits, however, whether it proceed from interior or ex- 
terior acts, will never be intrinsic and necessary as long 
as the acts from which the habits proceed are merely con- 
tingent. Now, according to Ockham the only intrinsically 
virtuous or evil act is the act of the will. Nullus alius actus 
ab actu voluntatis est intrinsece virtuosus vel vitiosus.'® 
The habit, therefore, which proceeds from this intrinsic act 
cannot but have the same characteristics. Just like its cause 
it must be intrinsically virtuous or evil. Nullus alius habitus 
ab habitu voluntatis est intrinsece et perfecte virtuosus.” 


2. Prudence in the System of Ockham 


The cardinal virtue of prudence which plays such an im- 
portant role as connective of the virtues in all the preceding 
systems, deserves no less consideration in the ethics of 
Ockham. 


While his immediate predecessors, among them Dur- 


andus de Sancto Portiano and John Duns Scotus distinguished 
only between a general or imperfect anda specific or perfect 
prudence, Ockham introduces a more detailed division. 
Prudence according to Ockham can be taken in a fourfold 
manner. In the first place, prudence is taken for every 
knowledge of universal practical judgment.” This knowledge 


19. Loc. cit., F: .... actus primo et necessario virtuosus est actus voluntatis. Hoc 
patet quia ille solus est laudabilis vel vituperabilis. Cfr. also: Quodl. Ill, q. 13: Nullus 
actus est virtuosus vel vitiosus nisi sit voluntarius, quia peccatum adeo est voluntarium, 
etc. secundum Augustinum; sed ‘actus alius ab actu voluntatis potest primo esse in 

| tis pot te et postea non... Also: Quodl, III, q. 15: Dico quod actus virtuosus 
est dasiex. Unus qui contingenter et indifferenter potest esse virtuosus. Alius qui sic 
est, quod non potest fieri aliquo modo vitiosus. 








20. Quaest. d. Conn. Virt. G: Sexta conclusio est quod nullus alius habitus ab habitu 
voluntatis est intrinsece et perfecte virtuosus, quia quilibet alius inclinat indifferenter 
ad actus laudabiles et vituperabiles. 


21. *Practical” in general may have a twofold meaning. It may be taken first in the 
sense of a dictate which commands that something has to be done or not to be done. 
Secondly, it may be taken in the sense of a d tion (tantum ostensiva), i.e. an 
illustration of how to make or do certain things. Here only the first meaning of practical 
can be applied. Prol. IV, N: Prima est illa quae determinate dictat aliquid esse faci- 
endum... Secunda notitia practica est tantum ostensiva, quia non dictat aliquid fugi- 
endum aut prosequendum, sed tantum ostendit opus quomodo fieri potest, virtute cuius 
notitiae, si intellectus dictet illud est faciendum et voluntas velit statim potest recte 
operari. 
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is the result either of propositions known by themselves, 
propositiones per se notae, or of propositions known through 
experience.™ Prudence is taken secondly for every practical 
knowledge of judgments which refer to a particular thing 
which can be done.”* In the third place, prudence is taken 
for the same kind of practical knowledge, but it differs in 
the sense that the knowledge in the second one is obtained 
by means of reasoning, whereas in the third it is merely 
the result of experience.** Finally, in the fourth place 
prudence is taken for every knowledge which is immediately 
and directly obtained either through experience or by a 
process of reasoning. It is some kind of combination of all 
the preceding ones and refers to all human activity.” 

This is in short the fourfold division of prudence in the 
system of Ockham. In the following we shall try to give a 
more detailed explanation of these four kinds of prudence. 

The acceptation of prudence in the firs: sense is the largest 
and the most general. Ockham even identifies it with moral 
science. Just as moral science” derives its knowledge from 


22. Quaest. d. Conn. Virt. H: Prudentia accipitur quadrupliciter. Uno modo pro omni 
notitia directiva respectu cuiuscumque agibilis mediate vel immediate, sicut accipit 
Augustinus prudentiam in de libero arbitrio. Et isto modo tam notitia evidens alicuius 
universalis propositionis (quae evidenter cognoscitur per doctrinam, quia procedit ex 
propositionibus per se notis, quae notitia scientifica proprie est scientia moralis) quam 
notitia evidens propositionis universalis quae solum evidenter cognoscitur per experi- 
entiam, quae notitia etiam est scientia moralis et prudentia. 


23. Loc. cit.: Secundo modo accipitur pro notitia evidenti immediate directiva circa 
aliquod agibile particulare, et hoc per notitiam alicuius propositionis particularis quae 
evidenter sequitur ex propositione per se nota tamquam maiore et per doctrinam. 


24. Loc. cit.: Tertio modo accipitur pro notitia immediate directiva accepta per experi- 
entiam solum respectu alicuius agibilis. 


25. Loc. cit.: Quarto modo accipitur pro aliquo agregato ex omni notitia immediate 
directiva sive habeatur per doctrinam sive per experientiam circa omnia opera humana 
requisita ad bene vivere simpliciter. Et isto modo prudentia non est una notitia tantum, 
sed includit tot notitias quot sunt virtutes morales requisitae ad simpliciter bene vivere. 


26. Ockham distinguishes between a scientia moralis positiva and a scientia moralis 
non positiva. The positive moral science, which includes also the scientia juristarum, 
is not a science in the strict sense of the term, because its concepts of good and evil 
are based upon positive laws, which cannot be demonstrated. The non-positive moral 
science, however, is a demonstrative science, because its knowledge is derived from 
first practical principles which are known by themselves or through experience: Sciendum 
est quod moralis doctrina habet plures partes, quarum una est positiva, alia non positiva 
est. Scientia moralis positiva est illa quae continet leges humanas et divinas, quae 
obligant ad prosequend vel fugiend illa, quae nec bona sunt nec mala, nisi quia 
sunt prohibita vel imperata a maiori, cuius est leges statuere... dico quod moralis scien- 
tia positiva, cuius est scientia juristarum non est scientia demonstrativa, quamvis sit a 
scientia demonstrativa ut in pluribus regulata, quia rationes juristarum fundantur super 
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universal practical principles, which are evidently known 
per se or through experience, so the first kind of prudence 
is nothing else but the directive knowledge obtained from 
the first practical principles by means of syllogistic process. 

Such first practical principles according to Ockham include 
not only the most fundamental ones like bonum est faci- 
endum, Or malum est vitandum, but also such less funda- 
mental principles as omni benefactori est benefaciendum 
and guivisiracundus per pulchra verba est mitigandus, etc. 
The first two propositions, namely, good has to be done 
andevil has to be avoided, and one has to do good to every 
benefactor are evidently known by themselves, per se. The 
last proposition, every wrathful man has to be pacified by 
kind words, however, is an evident proposition known through 
experience. The knowledge of these universal propositions 
and likewise the knowledge which is obtained by inference 
from these same propositions is the first meaning of 
prudence in Ockham's system. Its directive function or 
practical application has no restriction. The sphere of 
prudence of the first kind is not restricted to any particular 


object, but it refers mediately or immediately to any agi- 
bile.” 

The acceptation of prudence in the second sense is re= 
stricted to the evident knowledge which immediately refers 
to a particular case, circa aliquod agibile particulare.” 
The knowledge of this particular proposition is also obtained 
by means of a syllogistic process. The major of this syllo- 


leges humanas positivas quae non accipiunt propositiones evidenter notas. 

Scientia moralis non positiva est illa scilicet, quae sine omni praecepto superioris 
dirigit actus humanos sicut principia per se nota vel nota per experientiam sicut dirigunt 
ista: omne honestum est faciendum et omne inhonestum est fugiendum et huiusmodi, de 
quibus loquitur philosophus in morali philosophia... Sed disciplina moralis non positiva 
est scientia demonstrativa, quia omnis notitia deducens conclusiones syllogisticas ex 
principiis per se notis vel per experientiam scitis est demonstrativa, sed talis scientia 
est huiusmodi, ergo, etc... Multa sunt principia per se nota in philosophia morali puta, 
quod voluntas debet se conformare rectae rationi, et quod omne malum est vitabile et 
fugiendum. Similiter per experientiam sciuntur multa principia. Quodl. Il, q. 14. 

Ibid. (Scientia moralis) accipitur pro notitia scientifica evidente, quae solum habetur 
et haberi potest per experientiam et nullo modo evidenter per doctrinam. Verbi gratia 
haec: Quilibet iracundus ex tali occasione per pulchra verba est leniendus et mitigandus 
non potest evidenter sciri nisi per experientiam, ex hoc scilicet, quod habemus per ex- 
perientiam notitiam evidentem de multis propositionibus singularibus, puta quod iste sic 
sit mitigandus et ille, etc. 


27. Quaest. d. Conn, Virt. H. 
28. Loc. cit. 
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gism must be a universal proposition which is evidently 
known byitself, per se nota. Propositions which are evidently 
known by experience are excluded in this second meaning 
of prudence. Thus by applying a particular minor to a per 
se nota universal proposition we arrive at a particular 
conclusion. And the knowledge of this conclusion is what 
Ockham calls the second kind of prudence. This could be 
illustrated as follows: 

Major: Omni benefactori est benefaciendum; 

Minor: Iste est benefactor; 

Concl.: Isti est benefaciendum. 

Just as the preceding one, the third meaning of prudence 
refers also to the knowledge of a particular proposition. 
However, in this instance it is not obtained -by an analysis 
of the terms which are immediately known by themselves, 
but it is derived from propositions which are known by 
experience only. The knowledge of the particular propo- 
sition, for instance, "this wrathful man is to be pacified 
through kind words" (iste iracundus mitigandus per 
pulchra verba) can never be obtained by reasoning alone, 
but it is brought to my mind after having experienced that 
this particular person can be pacified in this manner.” 

This third kind of prudence seems to be, as Ockham 
points out, prudence in the true and proper sense, because 
it definitely differs from moral science.” 

Finally, the fourth meaning of prudence, which is knowl- 
edge obtained either by a process of reasoning or through 
experience, refers not only to one particular case but em-= 
braces all human activity. All actions necessary for a well 
ordered life are regulated by this fourth kind of prudence. 
Therefore, prudence inthis sense is not restricted to knowl- 
edge had in one way. Just as there are many moral virtues 
which are the regulating and directive principles of all human 
actions, so there are also many different kinds of prudence, 
since each moral virtue is directed by its own kind of 
prudence.*! Therefore, there must be as many kinds of 


29. Loc. cit. 


30. Sent. Prol. q. 11 R: Sed quomodo tunc distinguuntur scientia moralis et prudentia? 
Dico quod distinguuntur sicut habitus magis universalis et minus universalis, quia 
scientia moralis de magis universalibus et prudentia de minus universalibus, quae 
cognoscuntur praecise per experientiam et non per deductionem ex magis universalibus. 


31. Quaest. d. Conn. Virt. H: Et isto modo prudentia non est una notitia tantum, sed 
includit tot notitias quot sunt virtutes morales requisitae ad bene vivere simpliciter, 
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prudence as there are different kinds of moral virtues. 

This doctrine of prudence in its fourfold division perme- 
ates the entire system of Ockham's ethics. It becomes ex= 
tremely important and even indispensable for the formation 
of a virtuous act. No moral act or virtue can proceed from 
the will without recta ratio or prudence. (Impossibile est 
virtutem moralem esse sine recta ratione, quae est actus 
prudentiae).*’. In this sense the will and the act of prudence 
are co-causes for the generation of every truly virtuous 
act. Neither the will alone nor prudence on its own can 
produce the same effect which results when both causes 
operate together.** 

The fourfold distinction of prudence is also of great im- 
portance for the doctrine of the correlation of the virtues. 
Its application will be seen later. 


3. The Division of the Virtues 


As everything in nature is submitted to growth and change, 
so no virtue is acquired at once in its highest perfection, 
nor does it remain always in the same degree of power and 
intensity. At times it can be intensely strong and perfect, 
at times less strong and even weak. 

Conscious of this fact and of its great importance for the 
solution of the problem of the correlation of the virtues, 
Ockham examines the virtues under this aspect and arrives 
at the conclusion that every individual virtue, in so far as 
it is formally the same, has five grades or degrees. The 
grades, however, although they concern one and the same 


quia. quaelibet virtus moralis habet propriam prudentiam et notitiam directivam. Quod 
probatur, quia prudentia est notitia complexa. Nunc autem ubi est aliud et aliud complex- 
um, ibi est alia et alia notitia. Cum ergo aliud et aliud sit complexum cuius notitia est 
immediate directiva respectu operationum unius virtutis et alterius, ergo est alia et alia 
prudentia. 

32. Sent. IV, q. 3 L. 


33. Quaest. d. Conn, Virt. NN: Si quaeras de actu prudentiae in quo genere causae se 
habet ad actum virtutosum ex quo necessario requiritur secundum te, respondeo quod 
est causa efficiens necessario requisita ad actum virtuosum sine qua impossibile est 
actum esse virtuosum stante ordinatione divina quae nunc est, quia ad actum virtuosum 
necessario requiritur activitas actus prudentiae et activitas voluntatis. Ita quod illae 
duae sunt causae partiales cum Deo respectu actus virtuosi.This text shows clearly 
how unjustly Ockham is called so often an excessive indeterminist. For every virtuous 
act the intellect as well as the will have to concur, both are partial causes of the moral 
act. 
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virtue, are specifically distinct from one another. The 
first grade of the virtue of justice, for instance, is specifi- 
cally distinct from the second grade of the same virtue.* 

After having given this general statement, Ockham ex- 
plaines the five grades of the virtues in particular. 

The characteristics of the first grade are fundamental 
for all the following grades. In the higher grades, these 
characteristics are merely more precisely determined and 
limited. 

One is to be said to possess the first grade of virtue, 
when he is willing to perform good actions which are in 
conformity with a) right reason, b) due circumstances re=- 
garding the good action which is to be performed, andc) the 
proper end or goal.*® 

To these specific traits of the first grade, the second 
makes an important addition. One must have the intention 
never to omit such a good work, not preferring something 
which is against right reason, evenifthe performance of this 
good action would result in dangerous consequences. If for 
instance a person desires to honor his parents and he is 
firmly resolved always to do this, even at the risk of his 
life, then he is said to have the virtue of piety in the second 
grade.*© 

There is a still greater precision and perfection in the 
third grade. Presupposing all preceding requirements for 
the first as well as for the second grade, it demands yet 
another, namely, that a good action be done not because it 
is consonant with right reason, but precisely and solely 
because it has been thus proposed and dictated by right 
reason.” The third grade of virtue, therefore, does not and 


34. Loc. cit. K: Tertia distinctio est quod justitia et quaelibet una virtus moralis, 
secundum quod non est alia virtus nec formaliter nec aequivalenter habet quinque gradus, 
non quidem eiusdem speciei, sed distinctarum specierum. 


35. Loc. cit.: Primus gradus est quando aliquis vult facere opera justa conformiter 
rationi rectae dictanti talia opera esse facienda, secundum debitas circumstantias 
respicientes praecipue ipsum opus propter honestatem ipsius operis sicut propter finem. 


36. Loc. cit.: Secundus gradus est quando voluntas vult facere opera justa secundum 
rectum dictamen praedictum et praeter hoc cum intentione nullo modo dimittendi talia 
pro quocumque quod est contra rectam rationem; etiam non pro morte, puta si homo velit 
sic honorare patrem secundum rectum dictamen praedictum, loco et tempore, et caetera, 
cum intentione et voluntate non dimittendi illum honorem pro morte si immineret. 


37. Loc. cit.: Tertius gradus est quando aliquis vult tale opus facere secundum rectam — 
rationem praedictam cum intentione; et ultra hoc vult secundum circumstantias prae- 
dictas facere tale opus praecise et solum, quia est sic dictatum a recta ratione. 
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cannot dispense from the requirements mentioned in the 
preceding grades. They all are necessary, but they must 
not be the motive for the performance of the good work, 
because this must proceed solely from the will. Only when 
one wishes to perform a good work precisely and solely 
because it has been so dictated by right reason, can one 
speak of the third grade of virtue. 

All the preceding grades of virtue, although they pre- 
suppose a rather great deal of will power and self-control, 
cannot be regarded as true and perfect virtues in the strict 
sense. They still remain on the natural level and do not 
touch the supernatural. They perfect nature, but they do 
not touch the innermost part of the soul. However, as 
soon as a good action is performed—presupposing all pre- 
ceding conditions—with the will and intention to do it above 
all for the love of God (propter amorem Dei praecipue), 
then we can speak of a true andperfect moral virtue, which 
Ockham calls a virtue in the fourth grade.* 

This virtue.of the fourth grade is only excelled by another 
which by its nature surpasses the ordinary way of man. 
Ockham classifies it as virtue of the fifth grade. This grade 
demands all afore-mentioned conditions except the end of the 
fourth grade. Inthis degree of virtue, the end need not neces-= 
sarily be the love of God, as is expressly required of the 
fourth grade. Here the good work may be performed for 
other motives as well, such as for the sake of honor, of 
peace or for the well-being of others. But besides this it is 
necessary that the act be a formal act of the will and it, 
therefore, is not sufficient that it be only such an act of the 
will, as is in accordance with its ordinary mode of action; 
for here one proposes to do or to suffer something which 
surpasses the ordinary way of man and is, in fact, very 
much against his natural inclinations. It is not the act itself 
which is against the natural inclination, but the circum- 
stances, which make the act so difficult that a formal im- 
perative act is required in order to put it into effect. And 
only this act is then capable of producing virtue of the fifth 
grade, which is that of the grade of heroicity.® Talis inquam 


38. Loc. cit.: Quartus gradus est, quando aliquis vult tale opus facere secundum 
omnes circumstantias praedictas et propter hoc propter amorem Dei praecise, puta quod 
sic dictatum est ab intellectu quod talia opera sunt facienda propter amorem Dei prae- 
cise. Et iste gradus solum est perfecta et vera virtus moralis de qua sancti loquuntur. 


39. Loc. cit.: Quintus gradus est, quando aliquis eligit tale opus facere secundum 
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actus imperativus formaliter talis operis est generativus 
virtutis heroicae, vel elicitus a virtute heroica.4 

An example might clarify the preceding statement. There 
is, for instance, a just man who for anyihing in the world 
would never do anything which is against his conscience. 
He is firmly resolved never to be unjust or uncharitable 
towards anyone. Now, this same man one day is asked to 
commit an injustice. He refuses, and on account of this he 
is exposed to fire, tortured and imprisoned in order to make 
him change his resolution. If now this man with a formal 
imperative act of the will bears up with all these pains and 
humiliations and remains firm in his resolution never todo 
an act of injustice of any kind, then he is truly heroic. He 
possesses the virtue of justice in the fifth grade. Although. 
the act of justice itself did not exceed the ordinary state of 
man, nevertheless the circumstances under which it was 
performed surpassed by far the ordinary powers of nature. 
Likewise, while the act of justice initself was in conformity 
with human nature and inclinations, nevertheless, because 
of the circumstances it became hostile and contrary tothem. 

So far. we have tried to explain the first part of Ockham's 
statement, namely, that every virtue, in so far as it is 
formally and equivalently the same, has five grades or 
degrees. There still remains to be considered the second 
part of his statement where he says that all these grades 
within One and the same virtue are specifically distinct from 
one another. : 

The first reason for the specific distinction of the five 
grades has to be sought in or derived from the specific 
distinction of their secondary or partial objects.*! Such 
’ secondary or partial objects are in Ockham's opinion the 
circumstances. Every circumstance. has a different effect 


praedictas condiciones excepto fine. Quando indifferenter potest fieri propter Deum tam- 
quam propter finem, vel propter honestatem vel pacem vel aliquid tale, quod dico pro 
intentione philosophi. Et praeter hoc eligit tale opus facere actu imperativo formaliter, 
non tantum aequivalenter. Et si tunc velit actu imperativo formaliter facere vel pati ali- 
quid quod ex natura sua excedit statum homi et est contra inclinationem 
naturalem. Vel si tale opus non excedit communem statum hominum, nec est contra 
naturalem inclinationem quantum est ex fiatura actus, tamen ex aliqua citcumstantia est 
contra inclinationem naturalem. a 


40. Ibid. 


41. Loc. cit.: Distinctio specifica patet primo per distinctionem specificam objectorum 
partialium, quia teneo quod illa quae ponuntur circumstantiae virtutum ab aliis sunt 
objecta partialia et secundaria ipsius actus virtuosi. Et ideo, quando talia objecta vari- 
antur secundum speciem, actus et habitys-.eorum variantur secundum speciem. Sed actus 
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on the virtues, since it may increase or diminish their in- 
tensity. These different effects cannot result from circum- 
stances which are specifically the same. Therefore, if the 
circumstances are specifically different for every grade in 
ascendendo, then the grades themselves must also be spe- 
cifically different from one another. 

Asecond reason for the specific distinction of the grades 
would be the following. If there were no specific distinction 
among the grades of virtue, then the act of one grade would 
at the same time increase all the grades. Similarly, the 
effect of one grade would not necessarily be different from 
the effect of another grade, but all of the five grades could 
produce exactly the same effect. In actual fact, however, 
no grade—even if it would be increased in infinitum—would 
ever incline towards another grade, but remain always in 
its own specific sphere. Such being the case it follows that 
every grade must be specifically distinct from the other. * 

After having established the divisions of virtue in general, 
it is necessary to devote a few lines to the theological 
virtues in particular. 

When one speaks of theological virtues one is immediately 
inclined to think of them as infused.“#* However, Ockham, 
when he considers only the object of the theological virtues, 
can visualize theological virtues which are not infused but 
acquired. For this reason he distinguishes between theo- 
logical virtues in the strict and in the wide sense. It is 
certainly not the practice of Ockham to introduce distinctions 
where their necessity or at least their utility cannot be 
proved. But where we are forced by necessity or by ex- 
perience to make distinctions, we may not omit to make 
them.** Experience teaches us that there can be individuals 
who have never received the infusion of the theological 
virtues. Nevertheless, they have acquired knowledge of the 


cuiuslibet gradus ascendendo habet aliquod objectum et circumstantiam distinctam 
specie quod non habet alius gradus inferior. 


42. Loc. cit.: Secundo patet, quia quantumcumque unus gradus augeretur etiam in in- 
finitum, nunquam inclinabit ad actum alterius gradus. Sed illa quae sunt eiusdem speciei 
possunt habere effectum eiusdem speciei, ergo et cetera. 


43. St. Thomas, Summa Theol. I-Il, q. 62: Existunt tres virtutes infusae fidei, spei 
et caritatis, qui sunt vere habitus; neque praeter has tres existit alia virtus theologica. 
Also: I-Il, q. 51, a. 4: Tales habitus nunquam possunt homini inesse nisi ex infusione 
divina. 

44. Sent. Ill, q. 8: Quia sicut nihil debet poni nisi quando habetur experientia vel 
demonstratio vel auctoritas ad hoc; ita nihil debet negari quando habetur certa experi- 
entia ad hoc ponendum. 
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articles of faith, for instance, and believe them with natural 
faith. Such a case may happen among pagans who were 
educated together with christians. Without having received 
the sacrament of baptism and consequently, without having 
the infused virtue of faith, they know and believe the articles 
of faith. The same maybetrue for charity and hope. Having 
the knowledge of the articles of faith and believing in them, 
they are able to produce in their will the desire to love God 
above all things. Moreover, where there is love of God, 
there must also be a certain hope and a desire to see and 
to possess Him. This shows that a theological virtue is. not 
necessarily infused, but that there are acquired theological 
virtues as well. They cantrulybe called theological virtues, 
because they have God as their object. And the value of a 
virtue is measured inthe first place by the object with which 
the virtue is concerned. 

These reasons make Ockham distinguish the theological 
virtues in a strict sense from those in a large sense.* The 
strict sense is restricted to the theological virtues which 
are directly infused by God, while the acquired ones are 


called theological virtues only in the large sense. 


4. The Foundation of the Moral Law 


Unlike many scholastics who maintain that the moral law 
is founded deep in the objective nature of things and that 
it is permanently fixed according to the divine idea, Ock- 
ham sees its source and foundation in a more subjective 
principle. The ultimate reason for the moral law cannot be 
found in the blind and impersonal nature or essence, but it 
must be derived from a personal will. A law can only be 
the expression of a will of a superior in regard to his 
subjects. A universal moral law which obliges the whole 
human race, therefore, cannot be but the expression of the 
highest will, the will of God Himself. 

This divine will which is deeply rooted in the omnipotence 
of God is not bound by anything outside itself. God can, 
therefore, bring to realization everything which does not 


45. Quaest. d. Conn. Virt. L: Quarta distinctio est quod virtus theologica accipitur 
large et stricte. Large accipitur pro virtutibus acquisitis, puta pro fide acquisita, spe 
acquisita et caritate acquisita, quia isti habitus habent Deum pro objecto. Stricte acci- 
pitur solum pro istis habitibus infusis. 
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involve a contradiction. He has the power to change the 
order of nature as well as ethical laws. Yet everything that 
He does is done well.* 

However, the absolute power of the divine will does.not 
act arbitrarily. The will of God is not a blind faculty which 
in its infinite power requires the obedience of creatures. 
But the divine will is intimately connected with the divine 
essence and the divine intellect. There is no distinction 
between thematall (nulla penitus est distinctia inter essenti- 
am et voluntatem, nec inter intellectum et voluntatem).*" 
Whenever God acts, He acts as a reasonable agent. His act 
of willing is always in perfect harmony with His intellect. 
Thus all arbitrariness is excluded. God will never be able 
to do or to prescribe anything which in itself contains a 
contradiction. But this is also the only limitation of God's 
will—if this can be called a limitation at all—. God can do or 
command everything else, de potentia Dei absoluta. De 
potentia Dei ordinata, however, God only does that which is 
not contrary to His positive will. 

At this stage a more detailed explanation of the ex- 
pressions: de potentia Dei absoluta and de potentia Dei or- 
dinata, which permeate the entire ethics of Ockham, seems 
to be necessary. 

Ockham understands by the expression de potenti-a Dei 
absoluta a power of God's will, which as such is limited 
only by the principle of contradiction.*® Hence it is merely 
a hypothetical power. It merely states that God can do many 
things, which He, however, does not want to do. In virtue 
of this power God could, ‘for instance, annihilate a man who 
had done nothing but good in his life, without doing him an 
injustice, for He is debtor to no one.*® 


46. Sent. Ill, q.13B: Voluntas divina non indiget alio dirigente, quia illa est prima 
regula directiva et non potest male agere. 


47. Sent. I, d. 45, q. 1C: Anita Garvens in her article: “Grundlagen der Ethik Wil- 
helms von Ockham” Franziskanische Studien 21, Jahrg. (1934, Juli) 263, stated that 
William Ockham separated the will of God entirely from his essence. “Ist der Wille 
Gottes Ausgangspunkt fuer das Sittliche... so taucht sofort die Frage nach der Recti- 
tudo dieses Willens auf - zumal er von Ockham ganz losgeloest von der goettlichen 

+ Wesenheit betrachtet wird.” Ockham’s text, however, proves just the contrary. 

48. Quodl. 6, q. 1: Aliter accipitur posse pro posse facere omne illud quod non inclu- 
dit contradictionem fieri, sive Deus ordinavit se hoc facturum sive non. Quia Deus multa 
potest facere, quae non vult facere secundum Magistrum libri Sent. I, dist. 43, et illa 
dicitur posse de potentia Dei absoluta. 


49. Sent. IV, q. 3Q: Sicut Deus creat creaturam quamlibet ex mera voluntate sua 
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In this sense Ockham explains also the text of the Holy 
Writ (Exod. 12, 36), where God commanded the pillage of 
the Egyptians. This command, according to Ockham, was 
not a violation of the natural order, nor wasit praeter ordi- 
nem as St. Thomas explains it,°° but it was an expression 
of God's will, and as such it was good and meritorious for 
those who obeyed His divine order.™ 

This doctrine of the absolute power of God's will could 
easily be understood and interpreted as being an admission 
of moral positivism.’? Ockham himself seems to have been 
aware of this danger. Therefore, though he defends God's 
absolute power which can only be limited by the principle 
of contradiction, yet atthe same time he definitely proclaims 
a quasiabsolute moral law which binds all men at all times, 
and which even God does not want to change. This certainly 
frees him of any charge of moral positivism.*® 

The expression potentia Dei ordinata stands for a more 
restricted power. It means that God actually acts according 
to the laws which He Himself instituted.** This ordained 
power of God's will is, therefore, the actual rule and norm 
according to which God acts and all creatures are to conform. 

Finally, it has to be emphasized that these two powers in 
God are not really distinct faculties, because in God there 
is only one power ad extra, which in every respect is God 
Himself. Likewise this twofold power in God must not be 
understood in the sense that God can do some things well 
according to the ordinary and ordered way, whereas other 
things are donein a disorderly way. This would be unworthy 


potest facere de creatura quicquid sibi placet; sicut enim si aliquis diligeret Deum et 
faceret omnia opera Deo accepta, potest eum Deus anihilare sine aliqua injuria. Et ratio 
est, quia Deus nullius est debitor, et ideo ex hoc ipso quod Deus facit aliquid, juste 
factum est. 


50. St. Thomas, Summa Theol. I, q. 105, a. 6. 

51. Sent. I, d. 47, q. 1G: Ad primum principale patet quod spoliare Aegyptios non fuit 
nalum sed bonum, et ideo Deus praecipiendo spoliare Aegyptios non praecepit malum, 
nec filii Israel peccaverunt spoliando nisi illi qui malo animo non praecise obediendo 
divino praecepto spoliaverunt. 

52. Cfr. Anita Garvens, “Die Grundlagen der Ethik Wilhelms, von Ockham,” Franzis- 
kanische Studien (1934) Juli and Dezember. 

53. Sent. I, d. 48, q. 1C: Tertio sciendum est quod quaedam sunt volita a Deo quasi 
absolute cuiusmodi sunt omnia bona quae nec sunt mala culpae nec poenae. 


54. Quodl. 6, q. 1: Posse aliquid aliquando accipitur secundum leges ordinatas et 
institutas a Deo et illa Deus dicitur facere de potentia ordinata. 
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of God, because as the most perfect and the most intelligent 
being He cannot do things disorderly.* 

From this it should be clear that the will of God according 
to Ockham cannot be characterized as a blind but extremely 
powerful faculty which demands with unlimited rigorism the 
entire obedience of man in his moral behavior. The will of 
God is an absolute power, but at the same time it is a well- 
ordered power which will never act arbitrarily. 

The moral law, as depending on this absolute power could, 
therefore, be considered subjective in the sense that it is 
rooted in a personal will and not derived from any anonymous 
and blind nature or essence. The moral law is thus the 
highest expression of the most perfect personal will. More- 
over, it would seem that it is more according to the dignity 
of man to submit himself to a personal will, ‘than to follow 
the laws of a blind and anonymous nature. But although the 
moral law is rooted in a personal will, it cannot be called 
relative in the sense that the rightness of an action and the 
goodness of an object depend on or consist in the attitude 
taken towards it by some individual or group, and hence may 
vary from individual to individual or from group to group. 
The moral law, as Ockham understands it, is relative only 
inthe sense that it implies a relation between the sovereign 
will of God and the creatures who are subject to it. Clearly 
this relativity is different from that relativity mentioned 
above. Since the moral law has its foundation in God Himself, 
it is not subject to arbitrary change, but. is absolute and 
unchangeable according to His ordained power. 

Having determined the foundation of the moral law, Ock- 
ham is now able to classify the different moral acts. Con- 
sidering the moral acts in themselves he finds that there 
are intrinsically good, intrinsically bad and neutral or in- 
different acts. The intrinsic goodness or badness of an 
act does not lie for Ockham in the nature of the act itself. 
An act is morally good, when something is willed, which 
is secundum rectam rationem and above all when it is per- 


55. Ibid.: Haec distinctio (potentia Dei ordinata et potentia Dei absoluta) non est sic 
intelligenda quod in Deo realiter sint duae potentiae, quarum una sit ordinata, alia 
absoluta, quia unica est potentia in Deo ad extra, quae omni modo est ipse Deus. Nec 
est intelligenda, quod aliqua potest Deus ordinate. facere, et alia potest absolute et non 
ordinate, quia Deus nihil potest facere inordinate. 


56. Quaest. d. Conn. Virt. M: Quinta distinctio est, quod aliquis actus est intrinsece 
bonus moraliter, aliquis intrinsece malus et viciosus, aliquis neuter et indifferens. 
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formed, because it is thus commanded by God; itis morally 
evil, when something is willed which is not according to 
right reason or which is against God's commandment. An 
intrinsically good act would be, for instance, to pray for the 
honor of God according to right reason and with the special 
intention to dothis act of religion, because God Himself has 
commanded it. Onthe contrary, to pray for the sake of vain 
glory and not for the honor of God, or to pray thus just 
because it is against God's order and will, would constitute 
an intrinsically morally bad act.” 

Now as soon as these circumstances are disregarded, 
as for instance, when one prays just for the sake of praying 
and not for the honor of Godor for vain glory, then we speak 
of an indifferent or neutral act. It is called neutral or in- 
different, because it has no intrinsic moral goodness. It 
does not differ from any other action of nature, if done 
merely for the sake of itself. It has likewise no moral bad- 
ness, because there is no violation of any kind involved. The 
act is purely natural and as such it has no relation to good- 
ness or badness. However, if the act either interior or ex- 
terior is considered as act, as a function of body or mind, 
it could be that it possess some exterior or extrinsic good- 
ness. Ockham calls it goodness of extrinsic denomination 
(et talis actus solum dicitur bonus denominatione extrinseca, 
et nullo modo intrinsece nec viciosus).® 

Considering the act in relation to its object (secundum 
objectum), Ockham distinguishes three different acts. An 
act is good or bad ex genere or ex circumstantia or it is 
good alone ex principio meritorio.*® 

A good act ex genere would be, for instance, to pray, if 
this act of religion is considered absolutely initself without 
referénce to good or bad circumstances. Similarly, a bad 
act ex genere would be, for instance, to steal, if this act 
is considered absolutely in isolation without reference to 
the circumstarices. 


57. Ibid. Exemplum primi: Velle orare propter honorem Dei et quia praeceptum est a 
Deo secundum rectam rationem, et cetera. Exemplum secundi: Velle orare propter vanam 
gloriam, et quia contra praeceptum Dei et contra rectam rationem. Exemplum tertii: Velle 
simpliciter orare sine aliqua circumstantia dictata a recta ratione. 


58. Loc. cit. 


59. Loc. cit. N: Sexta distinctio est quod aliquis actus est bonus ex genere vel malus, 
aliquis ex circumstantia, aliquis ex principio meritorio. 
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These good or bad acts ex genere could easily be confused 
with the neutral or indifferent acts. However, there is a 
difference between them. An actus ex genere is taken as a 
general notion or concept of such good or bad acts which 
are not as yet actualized, while the indifferent act regards 
the act in its actual performance. 

A good act ex circumstantia would be, for example, an 
act of temperance performed with due regard to circum- 
stances dictated by right reason; and a good act ex prin- 
cipio meritorio would be one which besides being in ac- 
cordance with right reason and being performed with due 
reference to circumstances, is effected for the honor of 
God from a supernatural motive. 

Let this suffice for the discussion of the preliminary 
netions which will serve as abasis for Ockham's doctrine on 
the specific problem of the connection of the virtues. 


OTHMAR SUK, O.F.M. 
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ON THE ATTRIBUTION OF THE 
TRACTATUS DE SACRAMENTO ALTARIS 
TO STEPHEN OF BAUGE 


THE Tractatus de sacramento altaris, printed in Migne's 
Patrology, Series latina, t. 172, col. 12'.3-1312, is general- 
ly considered to be a genuine work of Stephen of Baugé, the 
bishop of Autun from 1112 until 1135, when he became a 
monk at Cluny where he died in the year 1139 or 1140.’ Never- 
theless, some historians have more or less questioned its 
authenticity, although no one has ever looked into the matter 
seriously” Their doubts originate from the fact that the 
attribution by the manuscript tradition to Stephanus Aedu- 
ensis or Augustodunensis is liable to two different inter- 
pretations. Indeed, during the XIIth century, the see of 
Autun counts two bishops of Autun by the name of Stephen, 
namely Stephen I, called Stephen of Baugé (1112-1135), 
and Stephen II, whose name appears in the documents be- 
tween the years 1170 and 1186. To which one shall we 
ascribe the aforesaid treatise on the Eucharist? 

In favor of the first, the following facts have been put 
forward. Peter the Venerable, abbot of Cluny, in whose 
arms Stephen of Baugé died, highly praises his virtues and 
devotion.* Chapter 6 of our Tractatus, the matter of which 
is treated in almost the same way by Yvo of Chartres and 
Hugh of St. Victor, copies the first but not the second of 
those two authors. Finally, the discreet expressions which 
the Tractatus uses, when speaking of the breaking of the 
host and the consuming of Christ's Body, would put it prior 
to Peter Lombard's work which reveals a marked progress 
in terminology.‘ 

Other facts, though, pointtothe contrary. Should Stephen 
of Baugé really have written the work, then he is the first 


1. Cf. Gallia christiana, IV, 389-393; Histoire littéraire de la France, XI, 710-713. 


2. A brief review of the different opinions in J. de Ghellinck, art. Eucharistie au 
XU® siécle en Occident in Dict. théol. cathol., V, 1289. 


3. Epist. 1. V, 6 (PL 189, 390D-391A); cf. J. Mabillon, Annales Ordinis S. Bene- 
dicti, VI, n. 99 (ed. Lucca 1745, p. 248-249). 


4. Cf. J. de Ghellinck, a,c. 1289-1290. 
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known author touse the term transsubstantiare; the first to 
apply to ine Eucharist the distinction of sacramentum tantum, 
sacramentum et res, res tantum,® the first also to explain 
the fraction of the host in three parts as a symbol of the 
threefold Church,’ and the first to treat in a scholastic 
manner the question of the precise moment at which Christ 
Himself consecrated.* This, however, is granting singular 
merits to an author who, as we shall see, lacks the most 
elementary requirements of originality on all other points. 

To settle the problem, the surest way would be to consult 
the manuscripts and investigate their inscriptions. As such 
action is out of the question, we have subjected the text of 
the Tractatus toathorough examination, the results of which, 


without being decisive, nevertheless throw some new light 
on the matter. 


It will be noticed that the title, Tractatus de sacramento 
altaris, is ill chosen. The work, far from being mainly 
concerned with the mystery of the Eucharist, is simply an 
exposé, partly liturgical, partly parenetical, of the seven 


clerical orders (c. 1-9) and the ceremonies of the Mass 
(c. 10-20). Each of its two parts ends up in a kind of ap- 
pendix, the first giving a short description of the sacerdotal 
and episcopal vestments (c. 8-9), the second an explanation 
of the Lord's prayer (c. 19) and some notes on the evolution 
of the prayers at Mass (c. 20). Only in the second part, 
between the explanation of the words of the consecration 
and the prayer Unde et memores, does the Tractatus deal 
with a few theological questions on the Blessed Sacrament.° 

By its very nature, the Tractatus implies that it relies 
on older sources, for liturgical literature in the Middle Ages 
is more guilty of plagiarism than any other branch of liter- 
ature. Infact, strong influences of Amalair of Metz (+ 852), 
Yvo of Chartres (+ 1117) and Odo of Cambrai (+ 1113) have 


5. Tract. 13 (PL 172, 1291 C): Oramus ut cibus hominum fiat cibus angelorum, scili- 
cet ut oblatio panis et vini transsubstantietur in corpus et sanguinem Iesu Christi. - 
A second use of the same word occurs Tract. 14 (ibid. 1293 C), see infra p. 44. 


6. Tract. 17 (PL 172, 1296 A); cf. F. Holbick, Der Eucharistische und mystische 
Leib Christi, Rome 1941, 49. 


7. Tract. 18 (PL 172, 1303 A); cf. Holbock, op. cit., 199. 
8. See below p. 44. 
9. Tract. 17 (PL 172, 1295-1297 B). 
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been pointed out already.”° However, it would be of little 
avail to specify these borrowings, since the Tractatus 
depends no less on sources that are much more recent. 
Indeed, its author, whoever he is, has freely exploited at 
least two of Hugh of St. Victor's writings, namely his De 
sacramentis and his De quinque septenis, and he has also 
known and utilized the Summa Sententiarum. 
1. Influence of Hugh of St. Victor. 

A great number of passages, throughout the whole treatise, 
bear traces of Hugh of St. Victor's De sacramentis, and the 
section dealing with the Lord's prayer is but a reproduction, 
in an abbreviated form, of Hugh's opusculum De quinque 
septenis. It will suffice to quote, by way of proof, a few 
typical examples. ; 

In their respective explanation of the seven clerical orders, 
both our Tractatus and Hugh's De sacramentis draw heavily 
on the text of Yvoof Chartres' well known second Sermon. " 
Hugh, though, notwithstanding the servility with which he 
imitates his model, succeeds in inserting several personal 
ideas, for instance, where he deals with the origin of the 
ecclesiastical tonsure and with the anointings performed at 
the ordination of priests andbishops. These passages remain 
without parallel in Yvo's Sermon, but they are to be found, 
nearly in the same words, in our treatise on the Eucharist: 

Tractatus Prol.® De sacram. Il, 3, 338 


Tonsura capillorum a Nazareis videtur Tonsurae autem ecclesiasticae ususa Na- 
habuisse exordium, qui crime servato de- zareis exortus esse putatur, qui prius crine 
votione completa caput radebant. servato denique ob vitae continentiam caput 

Unde ab apostolis est institutum ut qui radebant.... Hinc usus ab apostolis introduc- 
divino cultui sunt mancipati hoc signacu- tus est ut qui divinis cultibus mancipati 


lo sint Domino consecrati. Deo consecrantur...crine posito inveniantur. 


Ibid. 94 Ibid. 1, 3, 125 
Propterea oleo sancto manus inunguntur, Unguntur presbyteris manus sicut e- 
per quod gratia sancti Spiritus eis oblata piscopis, ut cognoscant se hoc sacramento 
significatur et quod abundent operibus gfatiam comsecrandi accipere et opera 
misericordiae designatur misericordiae erga omnes pro viribus 
exercere debere 


. Cf. J. de Ghellinck, a.c., 1251; F. Holbock, op. cit., 49. 
- PL 162, 513-519. 

. PL 172, 1276 A. 

- PL 176, 422 BC. 

- PL 172, 1281 CD. 

- PL 176, 429 C. 
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Unctio episcopis fit in capite, quia ordi- Unctio capitis specialiter ad episco- 


nantur vicarii illius qui unctus est oleo lae- pum pertinet, ut intelligat se vicarium 
titiae in plenitudine. illius esse de quo scriptum est: “Unxit 
te Deus, Deus tuus, oleo laetitiae.” 


A similar parallelismis found in chapter 19° which para- 
phrases Hugh of St. Victor's De quinque septenis.’’ Although 
the Tractatus tries hard to express the latter's ideas in a 
personal way, its strict dependence remains evident, as a 


comparison of the texts on the second petition in the Lord's 


prayer clearly shows: 


x x x 


Tractatus 1918 


Secunda petitio est: “Adveniat regnum tu- 
um”....Regnum Dei communis est omnium.... 
Unde pietatis est commune salutem omnium 
velle et optare, et ita omnem invidiam rele- 
Qui 


bi quod petit, invidiam omnino excludit.... 


gare. enim fideliter aliis optat si- 

Itaque invidia reprobata, benignitate sive 
mansuetudine Spiritu pietatis adepta, terram 
viventium possideamus.... 


De quinque septenis 3% 
Secunda petitio est contra invidiam, 
qua dicitur: “Adveniat regnum tuum”. Reg- 
num siquidem Dei est salus hominum.... 
Qui ergo petit ut regnum Dei adveniat, il- 
le profecto salutem quaerit hominum, ac 
per hoc...livoris vitium se _ reprobare 
demonstrat. Huic petitioni datur Spiri- 
tus pietatis ut ipse ad cor veniens ad 
benignitatem illud accendat, quatenus ad 


eamdem homo aeternae haereditatis pos- 
sessionem ....perveniat. 


2. Influence of the Summa Sententiarum. 

The statement that the Tractatus de sacramento altaris 
has made use of the Summa Sententiarum may come like a 
surp”*se. Foralongtime, the historians of the sacraments 
have admitted that these two works, supposedly of the same 
age, contain the first attestations of the distinction sacra- 
mentum et tantum. But up 
to now no one attemptedto explain this point of contact either 
through mutual dependence or through utilization of acommon 
source. It suffices nevertheless to confront the twoparallel 
texts in detail to find out that the Tractatus depends directly 
upon the Summa Sententiarum. 

The passage of the Tractatus which contains that termi- 
nology belongs to the set of theological questions which are 
intercalated between the explanation of the formulas of the 


tantum, sacramentum res, res 


16. PL 172, 1303-1307. 
17. PL 175, 405-414. 
18. PL 172, 1305 AB. 
19. PL 175, 498 BC. 
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consecration andthe prayer Unde et memores.” Their direct 
purpose is toanswer three questions about the matter of the 
sacrament: Why is the Eucharist performed with bread and 
wine? Does each of the species contain Christ's Body as well 
as his Blood? Why is the sacrifice celebrated with unleavened 
and not with leavened bread?” Before he gives the answer 
to those questions, the author of the Tractatus develops a 
series of considerations of astrictly dogmatic nature. Here- 
by he explains that the notion of the Eucharist implies a 
distinction of three different realities, — the species, the 
Body and Blood, the grace, — then, he adds that there are 
two manners of consuming the Eucharist, one sacramental 
and the other spiritual. The explanation which treats of those 
two subjects appears without any transition and without any 
connection with the three proposed questions. Being thus 
out of place, it gives the impression of having been taken 
from elsewhere. In fact, it is a mosaic of data taken from 
Hugh of St. Victor's De sacramentis andmore especially from 
the Summa Sententiarum. Again the author of the Tractatus 
abbreviates his models and tries as usual torender the ideas 
thereof in his own language. But he reproduces their 
structure and some of their expressions too slavishly not to 
betray what he has actually done. On account of its im- 
portance, however, the text of the Tractatus has to be 
examined in the light of its sources. 

The passage which treats of the triple reality involved 
by the notion of the Eucharist, falls, from the point of view 
of its sources, into two parts: the first half, from Tria in 
hoc sacramento up to the words tertium effectus secundi, 
goes back mostly to Hugh's De sacramentis; the secondhalf 
on the contrary, which starts with Nam species panis and 
ends with res tantum et non sacramentum, depends almost 
exclusively upon the Summa Sententiarum. 

Tractatus 172 De sacramentis Il, 8, 72 


Tria inhoc sacramento fidem interrogant...: .+..tria ibi discreta proponuntur: 


20. Cf. supra p. 34, 


21. Tract. 17 (PL 172, 1295 C): Hoc autem loco praetereundum non est quare panis 
et vinum offerantur ad faciendum hoc sacramentum, et si sub utraque specie consecretur 
corpus et sanguis Domini an sub altera tantum, et cur immolatio fiat de azymo et non de 
fermentato. Tria in hoc sacramento fidem interrogant etc. 


22. PL 172, 1295 D. 
23. PL 176, 466 C. 
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unum est species panis et vini, species...visibilis, 
aliud corpus et sanguis, et veritas corporis, 
iterum unio membrorum et capitis. et virtus gratiae spiritualis. 
Primum apparet sensui, Aliud est...species quae....cernitur, 
secundum revelatur fidei, aliud veritas....quae....creditur, --- 
tertium efficit virtus sacramenti. aliud gratia spiritualis quae...percipitur. 
Primum visus percipit, Quod....videmus, species est... 
secundum fides intuetur et credit, quod....credimus, verum corpus... 
tertium est gratia salutaris, per quam duo 
sunt in carne una, Christus et Ecclesia. 


Ibid. H, 8, 8% 
Secundum est res primi, In primo...signum...secundi, 
tertium effectus secundi. in secundo ... causa tertii, 
in tertio... virtus secundi et veritas 
primi. 

In spite of its conciseness and its constant recourse to 
Synonymous expressions and phrases, the Tractatus has 
preserved the general structure, made up of repetitions, of 
the corresponding passage in Hugh's De sacramentis. Our 
author follows indeed step by step the developments of De 
sacramentis II, 8, ch. 7, except at the end where he summa- 
rizes a sentence of chapter 8, which will meet with great 
success afterwards.” Twice in succession though, he re- 
places Hugh's idea about the gratia spiritualis by that of the 
Mystical Body. This modification is due to the influence of 
the Summa Sententiarum, as will be seen in a moment. 
Indeed, from nowonthe Tractatus abandons its first source 
to side with the Summa. 


Tractatus 19” Summa Sent. VI, 37° 


Nam species panis et vini tantum est Sacramentum et non res sunt species 
sacramentum, visibiles, id est panis et vini, et ea quae 
ibi visibiliter celebrantur, ut fractio, de- 

positio, elevatio. 
id est sacrae rei et invisibilis visibile Sacramentum enim est sacrae rei 
signum. 2 Quod enim videtur signum est signum. Signum autem est quod praeter 
eius quod non videtur.™ speciem quam ingerit facit aliquid in 

mentem venire. 

Haec autem visibilia faciunt in mentem 


24. PL 176, 467 D. 

25. Cf. F. HolbSck, op. cit., p. 219-224. 
26. PL 172, 1295 D = 1296 A. 

27. PL 176, 140 A- D. 


28. Cf. D. Van den Eynde, Les définitions des sacrements pendant la premiére épo- 
que de la théologie scolastique, in Antonianum 1949, XXIX, 212. 


29. Compare with De sacram, Il, 3, 7 (PL 176, 466 D): Quod ergo videtur . . sacramen- 
tum est et imago illius quod creditur... 
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Videtur panis terrenus quo reficitur 
caro, et vinum quo laetificatur, et non 
est, sed panis coelestis, panis vivus qui 
de coelo descendit, quo anima saginatur, 
et potus quo plenissime gaudium datur et 
sitis indesinente laetitia mitigatur: de 
eo qui biberit non sitiet in aeternum. De 
hoc pane dicit. Dominus: “Caro mea etc.” 


Corpus et sanguis Domini Iesu Christi 
dicitur res sacramenti, scilicet occulta 
sub praedicitis speciebus, et est sacra- 
mentum alterius rei, scilicet illius quae 
datur gratiae et dilectionis. 


venire mortem vel sepulturam vel ad coe- 
los ascensionem, et totum ordinem rei 
cuius sacramenta sunt. 

In hoc etiam species panis et vini 
dicuntur sacramenta corporis et sanguinis 
dominici, quia sicut pame et vino prae 
omnibus aliis cibis et potibus corpus re- 
ficitur, ita illo vero cibo veroque potu 
anima ad veram vitam nutritur. 

Cum Ecclesia quoque... dicatur corpus 
Christi, et huius corporis panis et vinum 
sactamenta esse leguntur, quia sicut 
panis ex multis granis efficitur unus, vi- 
num ex multis ramecis in unum confluit, 
ita ex plurimis membris Ecclesia quae 
est corpus Christi adunatur. 

Sacramentum et res, ipsum corpus Chri- 
sti et sanguis: res quantum ad illas spe- 
cies quibus significatur. Haec res iterum 
sacramentum est alterius, scilicet unitatis 
capitis et membrorum quam efficit fides 


corporis et sanguinis Domini. 

Et ista res sacramenti virtus appel- 
latur. Dicitur etiam spiritualis caro Chri- 
sti. Hieronymus in Epistolam ad Ephesi- 





Itaque, primum est sacramentum tan- 
tum, secundum res sacramenti et sacra- 
mentum, tertium res tantum et non sacra- 
mentum. 


Itaque, tria in hoc sacramento con- 
sideranda sunt: species visibiles, quae 
sacramenta -sumt et mon res, et verum 
corpus Christi quod sub specie est panis 
et vini, tertium ipsa efficacia sacramenti, 
quae spiritualis caro Christi et virtus sa- 
cramenti appellantur, ut diximus. 


The Tractatus is much briefer than the Summa. 
nates the idea that not only the species but also the ceremonies 
of the Mass are sacramentum tantum of the Eucharist. 
Consequently it retains the only essential symbolism ac- 
cording to which the species represent Christ's Body as 


It elimi- 


nourishing the soul. It suppresses also the development 
given by ‘the Sum mato the notion of res tantum or caro spiri- 
tualis. Nevertheless, there remain a good many points of 
resemblance between the two texts. Indeed, both illustrate 
the term sacramentum tantum byadefinitionofsacramentum 
and evenof signum. Both couch the notion of sacramentum et 
res in almost identical words, although on this particular 
point the Tractatus offers a redaction superior to that of 
the Summa.” Both present a similar conclusion introduced 


30. Indeed, instead of developing uniformily the two components of the expression 
sacramentum et res, the Summa breaks off after mentioning the first and starts a new 
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by itaque.”' The resemblance would still be closer, had the 
Tractatus not transferred to the first part of its exposition 
certain terms and expressions of the Summa, such as unio 
membrorum et capitis and virtus sacramenti.32 

The points of contact between the two documents continue 
throughout the whole of the following question on the twofold 
manner of consuming Christ's Body. Here they are even 
more evident and all the easier to establish as Hugh of 
St. Victor offers but afew lines of an entirely different 
redaction on the subject.* 


Tractatus 17% 


Sciendum est quod duplex est sumptio 
corporis et sanguinis Domini, sacramen- 
talis et spiritualis. Sacramentali communi- 
cant boni et mali, soli boni spirituali. 

“Crede et manducasti” 
contemptus religionis.... 

Caro [spiritualis Christi] ...manducatur 
fideliter credendo, sine qua non prodest 
sacramentalis.....Camem meam sumere... 
quidquam non prodest nisi percipiatur 
fide et charitate 

Et haec sumptio [spiritualis] omnibus 
est ad salutem, nulli...ad damnationem 
Sacramentalis sumptio aliis est ad vitam, 
aliis ad ruinam. 


«Si non fuerit 


Summa Sent. VI, 7* 


Sumptio corporis et sanguinis dominici 
duplex esse dicitur, scilicet sacramentalis 
et spiritualis. Sac i 
est bonis et malis....Spiritualis ubi oon 
est contemptus religionis sufficit. 

Sacramentalis [sumptio] ...sine spiritu- 
ali non prodest. Spiritualis...fide percipi- 
tur...Qui sine fide operante per dilectionem 
accedunt...rem sacramenti non habent. 

Sacramentum aliquibus ad vitam, ali- 
quibus ad exitium. Res vero sacramenti 
omni homini ad vitam, nulli ad exitium. 





sentence: for the second (cf. text above). The Tractatus on the contrary presents a 
construction which grammatically speaking is correct (cf. ibid.). 


31. It is noteworthy that the first sentence of the Tractatus seems to correspond to the 
last of the Summa and vice versa: 


Tractatus 


Inc. Tria in hoc sacramento fidem in- 
terrogant: 
unum est species panis et vini 
aliud corpus et sanguis, 
iterum unio membrorum et capitis. 
Expl. Itaque, 
primum est sacramentum tantum, 
secundum res sacramenti et sacra- 
mentum 
tertium res 
mentum 


tantum et non sacfa- 


32. Cf. supra, p. 38. 


33. De sacram. Il, 8, 8 (PL 176, 467 CD). 


34. PL 172, 1296 B-D. 


Summa Sent. 


Expl. Itaque, tria in hoc sacramento 
consideranda sunt: 
species visibiles... 
et verum corpus Christi... 
tertium ipsa efficacia sacramenti... 
Inc. Tria hic considerare oportet: 
unum quod est sacramentum tantum, 
alterum quod est sacramentum et 
res, 
tertium quod est res tantum. 


35. PL 176, 143-144. The texts quoted are taken passim. 
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The whole of these often verbal concordances can only 
be explained by a dependence of the Tractatus upontheSumma 
Sententiarum. The opposite is not only improbable on account 
of the respective nature of the two writings, it appears also 
to be positivelyfalse. Indeed, the supposition that the Summa 
might have copied the Tractatus meets with insuperable 
difficulties. Why should the Summa have omitted precisely 
all the passages which the Tractatus borrows from Hugh of 
St. Victor's De sacramentis? Why would it substitute for 
the irreproachable and natural construction of the latter a 
harsh and incorrect one?” Furthermore, if the Tractatus 
is the source, how does it happen that its definitionof sacra- 
mentum is purely explanatory andeven superfluous, whereas 
inthe Summa, withits two different notions of sacramentum 
in general” and of sacramentum tantum in particular™ such 
definition is natural and even necessary? 

Could it be that both documents go back to a common 
source? Theoretically sucha positionis defendable. Never- 
theless, besides its lack of all foundation, it has the dis- 
advantage that all the elements of the Tractatus without ex- 
ception can be traced back either to Hugh of St. Victor's 
De sacramentis or tothe Summa Sententiarum. Itishardto 
believe that the 7ractatus, in borrowing from a common 
source, never went beyond the borrowings of the Summa. 
This does not imply of course that the anonymous author of 
the Summa Sententiarum himselfinventedtheformula sacra- 
mentum tantum, sacramentum et res, res tantum, — that is 
quite a different problem, — but it clearly implies that he and 
nobody else handed down that terminology with this particular 
context to the author of the Tractatus. 

In addition, there is a final and very striking parallelism 
between our two documents, which will give a definite so- 
lution. In the midst of the explanation of the offertory, the 
Tractatus interprets the symbolism of the incense by a 


36. Cf. supra, p. 39. 
37. IV, 1 (PL 176, 117). Cf. D. Van den Eynde, a. c., 219-222. 


38. Whereas in the questionof the triple eucharistic reality, sacramenium tantum signi- 
fies the species in opposition to the Body and Llood (sacramentum et res), the same 
term is taken, in the question of the double consuming of the Eucharist, for the Body 
under and with the species: cf. Summa Sent. VI, ~ (PL 176, 143 C): “Sacramentum in hoc 
loco ipsum corpus et ipsum sanguinem Domini appellamus, rem vero sacramenti ipsam 
efficaciam sacramenti.” 
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phrase which occurs word for word at the beginning of the 


Summa’s exposition on the Eucharist. 


passages, text and context: 
Tractatus 12 


Per incensum designatur suavitas fra- 
grams igne charitatis. Hoc est unguentum 
quo domus est repleta viacens omnia aro- 
mata. Quod loquor est Eucharistia, sacra- 
mentum scilicet panis et vini,a quo omnis 
bonus odor est et omnia nostra fidei sa- 


Here follow both 


Summa Sent. V1, 2 


Post sacramentum bapti q 
sacramentum altaris. Per baptismum ablui- 
mur a vitiis, per sacramentum altaris refi- 
cimur. Et haec sunt duo principalia sacra- 
menta quibus et a malis homo liberatur et 
bonis simpletur. Et quia non possunt refici 





cramenta. corda nisi prius munda fuerint, praecedit 
baptismus, sequitur communicatio altaris, 
quae est sacramenta sacramentorum. 

Unde per excellentiam dicitur Euchar- 
istia, id est bona gratia: in hoc enim 
sacramento non solum gratia, sed ille a 
quo est omnis gratia sumitur. 


Unde Eucharistia, id est bona gratia, 
excellenter dicitur, quia in hoc sacramento 
ille sumitur a quo omnis gratia datur. 


The dictum Eucharistia bona gratiais very old, — it is 
already to be found in §.Isidore of Sevilla,“ and it is 
commonly used by the early scholastics, such as Hugh of 
St. Victor “and Gratian of Bologna.” But the -Summa sententi- 
arum. is the first to use it with this particular commentary 
andinthis specific context. On the other hand it is possible 


to detect how its author came upon his new idea. Indeed, if 
we compare the passage of the Summa quoted above with the 
beginning of the treatment in Hugh's De sacramentis on the 
Eucharist, we notice immediately that the former simply 
combines the Isidorian expression with the latter's idea. 
This is what Hugh of St. Victor writes: 

De sacramento corporis et sanguinis Christi. Cap. 1: De eius excellentia. 
Sacramentum corporis et sanguinis Christi unum est ex his in quibus principali- 
ter salus constat et inter omnia singulare, quia ex ipso omnis sanctificatio est. 
Haec enim hostia semel pro muridi salute oblata, omnibus praecedentibus et sub- 
sequentibus sacramentis virtutem dedit, ut ex illa sanctificarent per illam liber- 
andos omnes.“ 

Thus it happens that in the Summa Sententiarumthe ex- 
pression Eucharistia bona gratiais in-its right place and 
represents an improvement and an embellishment of Hugh's 
text. There is little or no doubt then that the author of the 

39. PL 172, 1284 D. 

. PL 176, 139 AB. 

. Etymol. V1, 19, 38 (PL 82, 255 B). 

. De sacram., Il, 8, 8 (PL 176, 467 D). 

. Decretum, c. 84, CI, Q. I (ed. Friedberg 388). 
. De sacram. ll, 8, 1 (PL 176, 461 D). 
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Summa is responsible for the special form it has taken ever 
since in the eucharistic literature. In the Tractatus on the 
contrary, that same expression, with exactly the same 
commentary, is introduced in an evidently haphazard manner 
on the occasion of a symbolic interpretation of the incense 
and its bonus odor. Small as itis, this typical detail alone 
is enough to prove thai the Tractatus has known and utilized 
the Summa Sententi arum. 


The results of our inquiry are decidedly unfavorable to 
Stephen of Baugé as the author of the Tractatus de Sacramento 
altaris. Indeed, itisassumed, onthe onehand, that Stephen 
died in 1139 cr 1140, on the other, that the Summa was 
published but a short while before the year 1141 at any 
rate after the publicationin 1136-1140 of Hugh of St. Victor's 
De sacramentis. Hence, if Stephen of Baugé wrote the 
Tractatus, under even the most favorable ccnditions, he 
could have done so only at the very end of his life, during 
the last or two last years of his stay at Cluny. Unfortunately, 
the Tractatus, which was undoubtedly made by a bishop,” 
does not contain the slightest allusion to the fact that its 
author was a monk at the time of its composition. On the 
contrary, the only time he mentions the monachi, he speaks 
of them as aliens.*’ Together withthe unfavorable indications 
enumerated at the beginning of this article,“ cur remarks 
then point to a later date for the composition of the Tractatus 
than the one generally accepted. 

In this respect, one should not overlook the strange con- 
cordance between our Tractatus and Peter Comestor's 
Historia scholastica (1169=1175). Both works raise and 
examine the questions whether, at the Last Supper, Christ 
Himself did distribute his Body to the apostles and at which 


45. Cf. L. Ort, Untersuchungen zur theologischen B:iefliteratur der Frihscholastik in 
Beitraége zur Gesch. der Philos. und Theol. des Mittelalters, t. 34, p. 491; idem, Vi- 
vianus von Prémontré, der fritheste Zeuge fur die Benitzung der Summa Sententiarum, 
in Scholastik, 1939, XIV, 29-90. 

46. Cf. Tract. 9 (PL 172, 1280 C): ... presbyteri nostri coadiutores...nostras vices 
supplere debent. 

47. Tract. 13 (PL 172, 1289 B): Postea mos inolevit missas sicut monachos cele- 
brare solitarias, quod eis concessum est ex indulgentia. - The idea is taken from Odo 
of Cambrai, Expositio in canonem, 2 (PL 160, 1057 B): ..postea mos inolevit Ecclesiae 
solitarias et maxime in coenobiis fieri missas. 


48. Cf. supra, p. 33-34. 
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precise moment He consecrated the wine and the bread. 
The same questions, expecially the second, occur in many 
other documents after the middle of the XIIth century,” but 
only in the Tractatus and in Peter Comestor do we find the 


same type of answers phrased in similar words. 


Tractatus 16% 

Item cum Dominus discipulis suis dix- 
erit: “Accipite et manducate”, quaeritur 
si acceperint et sibi ministraverint. 

Ad hoc dicamus quod, quia qui minis- 
trare venit et non ministrari et qui conse- 
cravit ipse ministravit. Nec est intelli- 
gendum quod in ibus suis accip t 
et sibi ministrarent, sed Dominus de manu 
sua ministravit et manducare praecepit. 


Ibid. 142 
---et dans discipulis praedicta verba 
protulit, eis dans virtutem sacramenti, 
quasi diceret: “Panem quem accepi in 
corpus meum transsubstantiavi et illud do 
vobis.” 

Propterea docemus et credimus quod 
cum benedixit corpus suum fecit, et in 
verbis: “Hoc est corpus meum, Hic est 
calix sanguinis mei™, data est virtus 
sacramenti: dixit enim et facta sunt. Unde 
intelligendum est verba a Domino prolata 
prius dicta et iterum repetita. Sic enim 
legendum est: “Benedixit dicens: Hoc est 
corpus meum, deinde fregit et dedit di- 
scipulis suis dice iterum dicens: Hoc est 
corpus meum.” 

Vel potest esse quod, benedictione 
facta, tradens corpus suum discipulis 
praedicta verba protulit, eis dans virtutem 
sacramenti. 





Hist. Schol. Evang. 152™ 


Quod ait: “Accipite et comedite”,, forte 
inculcatio est. Non enim intelligendum est 
quod sumptum corpus de manu Domini sibi 
ministrarent, sed qui consecravit ipse et: 
ministravit. Sed est ac si diceret: “Come- 
dite,” utramque huius sacramenti comesti- 
«nem innuens. 


Ibid. 

Et nota quia in canone cum proferuntur 
haec verba: “Hoc est corpus meum. Hic 
est sanguis meus”, ex virtute horum ver- 
borum fit ¢ bstantiatio. Unde credi- 
bile est, cum Dominus eadem verba dixit, 
mutasse panem et vinum in carnem et 
sanguinem, et tunc eamdem vim contulit 
Dominus verbis illis in posterum. Et 
propterea sic construenda est littera: 
*Benedixit,” subaudi, “dicens:- Hoc est 
corpus meum, et tunc fregit et dedit disci- 
pulis suis, et ait: Comedite, et iteravit: 
Hoc est corpus meum”. 

Vel forte tunc benedixit, benedictione 
nobis non tradita, sed post, ad instituti- 
onem apostolorum, vis tradita est a Do- 
mino verbis istis: “Hoc est corpus meum.” 





The resemblance in ideas and expressions might go back 


49. The starting point is to be found in Odo of Cambrai’s Expositio in canonem 
(PL 160, 1062 B). However the scholastic treatment of the question starts only after 
1150. J. de Ghellinck, a.c., 1281, quotes Peter of Poitiers, Peter Comestor, Prae- 
positinus, Huguccio of Ferrara, Innocent Ill. Other names may be added; Glossa of 
Pseudo-Peter of Poitiers (Paris Nat. lat. 14423, f. 97%"), Peter Cantor Summa de 
sacramentis (Paris Nat. lat. 14521, f. 21%), Radulphus Ardens, Speculum universale 
(Paris Nat. lat. 3229, f. 114"). 

50. PL 172, 1294 A. 

51. PL 198, 1618 AB. 

52. PL 172, 1293 BC. 


53. PL 198, 1618 BC. 
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to the use of a common source. It is strange though that 
among all authors known who treat the same question only 
these two agree to such an extent on the arrangement of their 
answers and on such small details as the use, in a similar 
context, of the termS transsubstantiare and transsubstanti- 
atio. This is all the more remarkable if we consider that 
these two are among the very first works so far discovered 
which use these terms and that the case of Peter Comestor 
is the only one sufficiently guaranteed.” At anyrate, however 
this parallel is to be explained, it seemstoplaceour Trac- 
tatus after rather than before the middle of the XIIth 
century.* 

The arguments upon which our conclusion rests, are not 
apodictical. The dates commonly assigned to Hugh of St. 
Victor's De sacramentis and to the Summa Sententiarum, 
are not absolutely reliable, at least not with regardtotheir 
terminus post quem. Likewise, the appearance, in the 
Tractatus, of expressions, opinions and developments which 
seem to belong to a somewhat later period does not constitute 
aninsuperable objection against its authenticity. But, unless 


the whole chronology involved be radically changed, the data 
gathered from the text itself and from its comparison with 
contemporary and later documents, create a strong pre- 
sumption against the attribution of the Tractatus de sacra- 
mento altaris toStephen of Baugé and against its composition 
before the years 1139-40. 


DAMIAN VAN DEN EYNDE, O.F.M. 


Rome, Italy. 


54. J. de Ghellinck, a.c., 1291, quotes a second text (Sermones of Pseudo-Hildebert, 
93, PL 171, 776 A), where Peter Comestor uses the word transsubstantiatio. But he 
adds that the same passage is also preserved in a different reading, where the term has 
disappeared (cf. Peter Comestor, Sermo 38, PL 198, 1813 C). 


55. From these premises it does not follow, at least not necessarily, that the real 
author of the Tractatus is Stephen II of Autun, unless proof be offered that the manu 
script tradition is positive on attributing the work to Stephanus Augustodunensis. 





A TERMINUS ANTE QUEM FOR THE 
COMMENTARY OF ALEXANDER OF HALES 


Sincethe appearance of the articles of V. Doucet, O. F. M, . 
and F.M. Henquinet, O. F.M.”? on the Commentary on the 
Sentences of Alexander of Hales the problem of the chronology 
of that Commentary has consistently been an annoying 
puzzle. Due to its very numerous doctrinal contacts with a 
very great part of the theological literature prior to 1245, 
the year of Alexander's death, the problem became all the 
more confusing. Has it been exerting an influence or, on 
the contrary, showingadependence, inthese manifold points 
of contact? Its maturely evolved doctrine heightened the 
difficulty and only helped all the more to mislead. 

V. Doucet in his article presenting the discovery of the 
Commentary gave a very good clue when he wrote: "John 
of Rupella likewise drew his inspiration from it and borrowed 
from it entire pages of his Summa de Anima."® Again, 
F.M. Henquinet inhis article of that same year, 1946, gives 
us further excellent reasons for crediting its antiquity, 
namely, that it devolves towards the literal commentary 
style in its early books, that it consistently refers to the 
De Spiritu et Anima as of St. Augustine, and that it refers 
to Richard of St. Victor, as "Magister Hugo".* Later Dom 
Lottin, speaking from a doctrinal point of view favored a 
much later date, viz. somewhere after the Summa de Bono 
of Philip the Chancellor, which Summa he placed in the 
environs of 1233-34. The Commentary of Alexander would 
be dated, then, after 1234, as he himself stated. It would 

1. V. Doucet, O.F.M., A New Sovrce of the “Summa Fratris Alexandri®; Franciscan 
Studies 6 (1946) 4, pp. 403-417. 


2. F.M. Henquinet, O.F.M., Le commentaire d’Alexandre de Halés sur les Sentences 
enfin retrouvé, in Miscellanea Giovanni Mercati, Citta del Vaticano, 1946, t. II, p. 359- 
382. 

3. Cf. V. Doucet, op. cit., p. 415. 

4. Cf. F.M. Henquinet, O.F.M., op. cit., p. 371. 


5. D. Lottin, Le Commentaire d’Alexandre de Halés sur les Sentences, Recherches 
de Théologie ancienne et médiévale, 14 (1947) 93-95. With reference to the opinion of 
Dom Lottin it may be noted that it was founded on doctrinal comparisons and offered as 
such. The allusions to this same matter found in his monumental work, Psychologie et 
Morale aux XII et XIII siécles (Tomes I and Il) (Abbaye du Mont César, Louvain and J. 
Duculot, Gembloux) follow the same opinion and need not be mentioned here. 
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belong to the period entitled postquam fait frater. In the 
meantime the Prologomena of V. Doucet® appeared and again 
asserted the genuine antiquity of the Commentary and at the 
same time showed its being used in the composition of the 
_— Fratris Alexandri.. Finally, the article of H. Bet- 
, O. F.M. on the questions of Guy d'Orchelles contained 
in Douai 434,’ together with the contention of V. Doucet® 
respecting the questions of Alexander and that same codex, 
as also the review by F. M. Henquinet,” of the monumental 
work of Dom Lottin brought about a very considerable change 
of mind on the part of that last-named author. Among the 


addenda et corrigenda appended to his most recent work we 
read: 


Il est donc trés probable qu’Alexandre de Halés a professé et sans nul doute, 
commente les Sentences, avant 1231, et donc avant la Summa de bono du Chan- 


celier. © 

Quite recently Fr. Dondaine”™ contrasts the Commentary 
with the Quaestio de visione Dei,and places the latter as 
"plus tard, postquam esset frater."' 

The present article does not undertake to reconsider the 
arguments of the above authors; based onone simple chrono- 
logical fact it modestly offers, we hope, one sure terminus 
ante quem. 

The year 1234 was epoch-making in the history of Canon 
Law on account of the promulgation of the Decretales Gre- 
gorii 1X. Prior to the promulgation of these Decretales the 
canon law used in iudiciis et in scholis was as follows: 
1)Compilatio Prima, composed between1187-1191. 2) Com- 
pilatio Tertia, the first official collection of decretals, 
composed at the order of Innocent III and containing the 


6. V. Doucet, O.F.M., Prolegomena to the Summa Fratris Alexandri (Tome IV, lib. Hil), 
p. 206 and passim. 


7. Humbertus Betti, O.F.M., Animadversiones in opera Guidonis de Orchellis, in 
Antonianum, 24 (1947) 44-64. 


8. V. Doucet, Prolegomena, pp. 147-48. 
9. F.M. Henquinet, O.F.M., Archivum Franciscanum Historicum, 39 (1946) 313. 


10.D. Lottin,. Psychologie et Morale aux XII et XIll siecles, Tome Ul, Problémes de 
Morale, Seconde Partie 1, p. 607. (Abbaye du Mont César, Louvain, and J. Duculot, 
Gembloux, 1949). 


11. A. Dondaine, O.P., Revue de Sciences Philosophiques et Théologiques, 33 (1949) 
174: “Plus tard postquam esset frater dans la Question De Visione Dei il soutient 
modérément la these Victorienne.” - B. Geyer, Der IV. Band der Summa des Alexander 
Halensis, Franziskanische Studien, 31 (1949) 1-14, announces the impo-tant discovery of 
the Erfurt ript of Al der’ ary, but does not go into this question. 
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decretals of that Pope for the first twelve years of his pon- 
tificate (1198-1210), and promulgated by the Bull Devotioni 
vestrae of Dec. 28, 1210. 3) Compilatio Secunda, composed 
before the Council of the Lateran and between 1210 and 1215, 
and containing the decretals of Clement III and Celestine III, 
and like the First Compilation without official value. It is 
third according to date of composition, but second according 
to the decretals it embraces. The confection of such another 
private compilation was possible since Innocent III in of- 
ficially promulgating his Compilatio Tertia did not prohibit 
other and private collections. 4) Compilatio Quarta, contains 
the decretals of Innocent III, appearing between 1210 and 
1216 and, in addition, the canons of the Fourth Council of 
the Lateran (1215); there is doubt as to the certainty of its 
official value. 5) Compilatio Quinta, compiled at the order 
of Honorius III and containing the decretals of that Pope 
appearing between 1216-1227; officially promulgated by 
Honorius III in 1226 or 1227.” 

As is evident, since noone of these compilations contained 
the whole body of canon law (decretals) an author writing 
after the promulgation of the Fourth Compilationand before 
the promulgation of the Fifth, would use the first four 
compilations. If he were writing after the promulgation of 
the Fifth Compilation, depending on the exigencies of his 
doctrine he might or might not use it, since this Fifth 


12. It is needless to offer a bibliography on the Compilationes Antiquae since any of 
the classical manuals on the history of canon law presents the usual historical material 
in their connection. 


In the present article the edition of Augustinus has been used: Antonii Augustini 
Archiepiscopi Tarraconensis Opera Omnia quae multa adhibita diligentia colligi po- 
tuerunt. Volumen quartum quo antiq collectiones decretalium cum Antonii Augustini 
notis continentur, Lucae 1769, Typis Josephi Rocchi. 


This edition excels the others in so far as it reproduces the complete text of all the 


first Four Compilations, together with the variants, and supplies corss-references to the 
Decretales Gregorii IX. 











The edition of Aemilius Friedberg, Quinque Compilationes Antiquae nec non Collectio 
canonum Lipsiensis, ex officina Bernhardi Tauchintz, Lipsiae, MDCCCLXXXII, repro- 
duces in full only those canons not received by Gregory IX. The others are cross- 
referenced with bis edition of Gregory’s Decretales, Corpus luris Canonici, editio 
Lip is a, post Antonii Ludovici Richteri curas ad librorum, manuscriptarum 
et editionis Romanae fidem recognovit et adnotatione critica instruxit Aemilius Fried- 
berg, Pars Secunda, Decretalium Collectiones, Ex Officio Bernhardi Tauchintz, Lipsiae 
MDCCCLXXXI. Here, in the edition of Gregory IX, the parts omitted by Gregory's 
redactor, Raymund of Pennafort, are duly reinstated and identified. 
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Compilation did not have the width and ampleness of the 
preceding ones. Due to the words used by Honorius III in 
promulgating it, though, there is no room to doubt but that 
it would have to be consulted and applied as the exigencies 
of the case demanded — 'absque ullo scrupulo dubitationis 
utaris et ab aliis recipi facias tam in iudiciis quam in 
scholis. '"™ 

The use of these five compilations was supplanted Sept. 5, 
1234 by the Bull Rex Pacificus of Gregory IX promulgating 
his collection which became known as the Decretales Gre- 
gorii 1X. Copies of the first edition were sent to the Uni- 
versities of Paris and Bologna, together with copies of the 
Bull Rex Pacificus containing the following intimatum: 

Volentes igitur ut hac tantum compilatione universi utantur in iudiciis et in 


scholis, districtius prohibemus, ne quis }...esumat aliam facere absque auctori- 
tate Sedis Apostolicae speciali.“ 


It is evident from the very nature of the Decretals of 
Gregory that they preculded the use of the preceding Five 
Compilations. Whereas in these compilations the decretals 
of one or the other Pope with reference to the title De Di- 


vortiis, for example, needed to be searched for in that 
compilation which contained the particular Pope's decretals, 
in the new law (novum jus) of Gregory IX all these different 
decretals of the different Popes are found together under a 
single title. Whether these decretals then came from Honori- 
us III, InnocentIII, Clement III, Celestine III, or Gregory IX, 
they are confined to a single title anda particular book of the 
jus novum. This afforded a considerable help to canonists 
as formerly it was necessary to search out the different 
decrees under a somewhat similar title repeated in the 
different compilations. 

Raymund of Pennafort, the redactor of the Decretals of 
Gregory IX, as a rule simply took over the decretals as they 
appeared in the Antique Compilations. He omitted several, 
however, and very often abbreviated, or otherwise slightly 
altered the wording of the former decretals. The canons 
omitted are not indicated inthe critical text of the Decretales 
Gregorii 1X, composed by E. Friedberg; when there was an 
abbreviation or omission of particles and the like inthe text 
of Raymund, that, however, is supplied by Friedberg, and 

13. Cf. A. Friedberg, Corpus luris Canonici, Il, p. XXXIV. 

14. Cf. op. cit. p. LXXI. 
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in italics to distinguish it from the true text. As some canons 
were abbreviated also by the Antique Compilations, this too 
is indicated by Friedberg. 

The aegis of the present article, then, is simply to show 
that Alexander in his Commentary™uses the COMPILATIONES 
ANTIQUAE. We have reproduced as a rule only those canons 
which are not placed or used by Gregory's Decretals, and 
aligned them in parallel columns with the text of Alexander's 
Commentary. Since the editions of the Compilationes Anti- 
quae arerather rare, we have noted all the canons used which 
they only contain. One or the other instance has beenadded 
of canons which passed into the so-called ius novum, and 
this because of their particular illustrative value. 

Finally, a couple of examples have been selected of the 
use of canon law by the Quaestiones postquam fuit frater 
simply to show that Alexander changed his canon law sources 
when he became a friar, that is, the year after the promul- 
gation of the Decretals of Gregorii IX, or 1235-36. 


TEXT I 


COMMENTARIUS ALEXANDRI 


Sed de homicida distinguitur, quia aut 
committitur homicidium ex necessitate, 
aut casu, aut voluntate. Si necessitate, 
aut inevitabili, aut non. Si evitabili...; si 
inevitabili, sine dispensatione potest 
ministrare in susceptis, sed ad superi- 
ores habendos petat dispensationem, ut 
Il, De Homicidio, SUGGESTUN. 


COMPILATIONES ANTIQUAE* 


SUGGESTUM est auribus nostris cumD. 
subdiaconus 
Quo circa fraternitati tuae per ap. scripta 
mandamus, quatenous si res ita se habet, 
eodem subdiacono per aliquod tempus, 
prout visum tibi fuerit, ab ordinis su- 
scepti executione suspenso, ipsum in 
eisdem postea ministrare permittas. Ad 


maiores autem ordines, ne scandalum in 
populum Dei generetur, licet quod ad hoc 
in culpa non videatur fuisse, nequaquam 


15. The present researches confine themselves to the Fourth Book of the Commentary 
of Alexander. It was in studying the sacramental theology of Alexander that we came 
across the present possibility. The Fourth Book of the Commentary is best though - it 
would seem - from every point of view, with the exception of the omission of the tract 
De Novissimis. In the later distinctions the literal commentary style fades out pretty 
much; long well-developed passages are sustained presenting material entirely inde- 
pendent of Lombard. Furthermore, it affords references to almost seven hundred canons, 
while the other books of any commentary cite but a couple. 


16. With reference to the manner of quoting the Compilations and Decretales Gregorii 
IX respectively, the following may be observed: 
C. ll, c. 4 De homicidio voluntarie £5, 6)= 
Compilatio Secunda, canon 4, title De Homicidio voluntario. Book Five of the Com- 
pilatio Secunda, title 6, i.e., De homicidio voluntario, etc. 
c. 9, X (5, 7)= canon 9 of the Decretales Gregorii IX, Book 5, title 7.(De homicidio). 
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Nec obstat quod dicitur in I, De Homi- 
cidio, LATOR, ubi dicitur quod ad su- 
periores talis licite possit promoveri, 
ut videtur. Sed hoc intelligendum est ex 
dispensatione. 


Si casu commisit homicidium, aut dedit 
operam rei licitae aut non. Si dedit, non 
ei imputatur, sed potest ministrare (Assisi 
f. 159d) in suscepto, et ad superiores 


ascendere, 
PARTE. 
(Alexander, Commentarius in Quartum 
Sententiarum, P 217v: A 158cd; E 286r; 
T 159cd). 
P = Paris, Bibl. Nat. 16406, ff. 153 
217v. 
A = Assisi, Bibl. Comm. 189, ff. 116a- 
176c. 
E = Erfurt, Stadtbibliothek Cod. Ampl. 
0 68, ff. 1-309. 
T = Todi 121, ff. 145a-182b.We regret 
that it is not presently possible to 
include references to Assisi 103. 


ut Ill, De Homicidio, EX 
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ascendet, nisi forte transierit ad mon- 
asterium, seu ad canonicam regularem, at 
circa ipsum de suscipiendis ordinibus 
fiat dispensatio si id maiori suo visum 
fuerit faciendum. 
C. I, c. 4, De Homicidio voluntario 
seu casuali(5, 6) (Augustiaus p. 414, 
Friedberg p. 99) 
Omittitur ac Raymundo 


LATOR PRESENTIUM P. clericus ao- 
bis viva voce proposuit, quod quum qua- 
dam die casu cum quodam clerico luderet, 
contigit, quod ille proicerit ipsum ad 
terram, cuius cultellus, quem ad latus 
suum habebat, in alterum incidit, ut for 
tuito casu occubuit vulneratus. Ideoque 
mandamus quatenus rei vefitate con- 
specta, si ita res se habuit, et alia iusta 
causa non impedit, praedictum P. libere 
permittas ad sacros ordines promoveri. 

c. I, c. 10, De Homicidio etc. (5, 
10) (Augustinus p. 306) 
c. 9, X (5, 7) (Friedberg col. 797) 


EX PARTE TUA nostris est auribus 
inti see dum autem puer, 
qui canem percusserit habitum sagpiaie 
assumpsi et cum ad ordi rec 
pas rene per Pry ac aliarum onleemin 
< q © incidit huius facti, 
que tibi “ae dubitationis induxit, quod 
mos < luisti, utrum hoc facto 
non impediente, ad sacros ordines valeat 
promoveri; Nos igitur fraternitati tuae 
taliter super hoc respondemus, quod ex 
praemissis puerum illum non credimus ita 
esse culpabilem ut ejus ordinatio de jure 
valeat impediri ... 

Cc. Hl, c. 5, De Homicidio voluntario 
etc. (5, 7) (Augustinus, p. 579; Fried- 
berg p. 131) 

Omittitur a Raymundo 














In the above example twocanons are quoted which Gregory 
does not include in his Decretals, namely, SUGGESTUM and 


EX PARTE TUA; the other canon, 
the Decretals from the First Compilations. 


LATOR, was taken over by 
Furthermore, 


Alexander in his Commentary here passes from one compi- 
lation to another, viz.,ut Il De homicidio, dicitur in I De 
homicidio, ut 111 De homicidio, and all three references are 
to the first three books of the Compilations. In the Decretals 
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of Gregory IX, though, there is only one title De homicidio, 


and that in the fifth book. 


There is no doubt then but that Alexander is using theOld 
Compilations and not the Decretals of Gregory IX promul- 


gated in 1234. 


TEXT Il 


COMMENTARIUS ALEXANDRI 


Praeterea, si quis, dum esset in sae- 
culo, incidit in canonem latae sententiae, 
si postmodum transeat in religione, quaer- 
itur an abbas possit eum absolvere. Et 
videtur quod non, ut I, De sententia exe 
communicationis, CONSULUIT. Sed quod 
non possit in casu habetur III, De sen- 
tentia excommunicationis, CUM ILLORUM 
ABSOLUTIO. 

(Alexander, Commentarius in Quar- 
tum Sententiarum, A 160a; P mut.; 
E 286v; T 171r) 


Non est consensus iste efficax matri- 
monii, ut Extra I, De Sponsalibus et 
Matrimonio, CONSULUIT - nisi carnalis 
subsequatur commixtio, quia si post 
contracta sponsalia commiscentur, verum 
est matrimonium, et perfectum. 


(Alexander, Commentarius in Quar- 
tum Sententiarum, A 163b; P mut.; 
T 172v; E 291r) 


COMPILATIONES ANTIQUAE 


CONSULUIT nos wae discretionis .. . 
+ + - qui de saeculo fugientes in mona- 
sterio tuo religionis habitum suscepe- 
runt... . . quod ipso actu excommuni- 
cationis sententiam incurrunt. Hos autem 
sine licentia Romani Pontificis nec potes 
nec debes absolvere sed praesumptionem 
delinquentium debita animadversione 
punire. 
Cc. I, c. 8 De sententiis et excom- 
municatis et absolutione (5, 34) 
(Augustinus, p. 343), (Friedberg, 
p- 63) 


Non ponitur a Raymundo. 


CUM ILLORUM ABSOLUTIO 


Cc, Ill, c. 5, De sententia et excom- 
municatione (3, 21) 

(Augustinus, p. 593) c. 32, X (5, 
39) (Canon intitulatur Quum illorum 
absolutio) 


CONSULUIT NOS tua fraternitas .... 
de Willelmo . . . qui in manu tua fidem 
dederit, quod mulierem quandam duceret 
in uxorem, spreta tamen religione fidei, 
ipse aliam copulare praesumpserit .... 
+ «+ « » respondemus quod licet non sit 
tutum cuilibet contra fidem suam venire, 
si tamen aliam in suam receperit, nec 
in facto primae mulieris ultra processerit, 
nisi quod fidem dederit, a muliere se- 
cunda separari non debet, sed ea de 
laesione fidei poenitentia est indicenda. 

c. I, c. 1, (4, I) (Friedberg p. 44) 
Non ponitur a Raymundo 


The above example affords two instances of Alexander's 
quoting the Antiquae Compilations. Neither of the canons 
CONSULUIT is quoted by Raymund. 
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TEXT Ill 


COMMENTARIUS ALEXANDRI 


Hoc enim falsum videtur quia si per 
verba de p ti eam desp t, 
licet postmodum a patre sponsae corrum- 
peretur, sibi non fieret praeiudicium quin 
contracto matrimonio uteretur, ut Extra 
Ill, De eo qui cognovit consanguineam 
uxoris suae, c. DISCRETIONEM. 





Contra: Extra 1, eodem titulo, VENI- 
IENS, et 


ibidem, De divortiis, SI QUIS. 

Sed haec constitutio correcta fuit per 
illud in Extra Ill. Posset tamen illud 
caput VENIENS exponi ut quibusdam 
placet, de spon. per verba de futuro, et 
sic tenet; illud De Divortiis intelligitur 
de separatione quantum est in viro, ut 
scil. non petat, sed exactus reddat et 
sic tenet. 

(Al der, C entarius in Quar- 
tum Sententiarum, P mut.; A 164a; 
E 292r; T 173v) 





COMPILATIONES ANTIQUAE 


DISCRETIONEM tuam .. . . Quodsi 
forsitan ad id induci nequiverit, vi prior 
cogatur redire ad ipsam, et maritali eam 
affectione tractare, quum adulterium 
ei non possit obiciere, qui eam adulter- 
andam tradidit, praesertim invitam .. .. 

C. Ill, c. 1, De eo qui cognovit con- 
sang. uxoris suae (4, 9) (Augustinus, 
561) c. 6, X (4, 13) (Friedberg col. 
698) 


VENIENS ad nos . . . . Inquisitioni 
tuae taliter respondemus, quod si occul- 
gam esset huiusmodi peccatum, non 
posset matrimonium rescindere, quod 
publice contraxisset. Verum si publicum 
est, quod matrem sponsae suae cognovit, 
et sponsae numquam carnaliter adhaesit, 
imponenda est ei poenitentia paulo maior 
quam pro adulterio, qua peracta vel parte 
ipsius, poterit ex dispensatione cum 
alia matrimonium contrahere et illa alii 
nubere, et pater sponsae si vult, potest 
factum dissimulare. C si sp 
cognovit antequam matrem vel post num- 
quam eam vel aliam potest accipere in 
uxorem. 





Cc. I, c. 3 De eo qui cognovit con- 
sanguineam uxoris suae vel sponsam 
sui consanguinei (4, 13) (Augustious 
p- 253) c. 2, X (4, 13) (Friedberg 
p- 696) 


SI ALIQUIS parochianorum tuorum ma- 
trem, sororem, vel filiam uxoris suae 
carnaliter forte cognoverit, et hoc publice 
et manifestum extiterit, est ab ea penitus 
separandus, et uterque illorum, scil. tam 
moechus quam moecha, debent sine spe 
coniugii perpetuo permanere. Si autem 
id occultum fuerit et secretum, poeni- 
tentia de commisso debet accipere et 
uxori suae infra tempus poenitentiae 
vel extra, debitum si exegerit, solvere. 
Sane si aliquam uxoris suae consangui- 
neam quae illam in tertio vel alio de- 
inceps gradu contingat, carnali commix- 
tione cognoverit, non est propterea inter 
eos divortium celebrandum, sed delin- 
quenti secundum qualitatem personae et 
criminis est poenitentia iungenda. 
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C. I, c. 6, De Divortiis (4, 20) (Au- 
gustinus p. 269) 
Omittitur a Raymundo 


In the present example Alexander again uses a canon not 
taken over by the Decretals of Gregory IX, si ALiQquis; the 
fact that Alexander entitles the canon ''Si quis'' may be ex- 
plained by his having at hand a faulty copy of the Compilations, 
or by carelessness. The cross-references are interesting 
insofar as they show consistently his use of the Old Compi- 
lations, viz. Extra Ill, Deo eo qui cognovit, c. Disc., which 
is found in the Third Compilation; Extra 1, eodem titulo, 
Veniens, whichis foundinthe First Compilation; andibidem, 
De divortiis, Si quis,which again is verified in the First 
Compilation. The expressions of Alexander, eodem titulo 
I and eodem titulo II] and ibidem, show quite definitely that 
Alexander could not have been using the Decretals since the 
Decretals have only one titulus De eo qui cognovitand that 
in the fourth book; likewise ibidem De divortiis as a cross- 
reference to Extra J can only refer to the ‘Old Compilations 
since De divortiis appears in the fourth book of Gregory, 
i.e. Extra lV. 

The present example serves also to demonstrate that the 
indication" Extra" (Extravagantes )does not refer necessarily 
to the Decretals of Gregory IX as sometimes asserted in 
canon-law manuals. This may be further verified by con- 
sulting one or the other author somewhere in the environs 
of Alexander's Commentary. 


TEXT IV 


COMMENTARIUS ALEXANDRI COMPILATIONES ANTIQUAE 


Nota quod plura sunt impedimenta AD AURES NOSTRAS perlatum fuisse 
matrimonii + + + »« quidam parochianus tuus uxorem 
cognoscens consanguineam uxoris suae, duxisse, ea dimissa, aliam S. consanguin- 
ut Extral, De eo qui cognovit consanguin- eam sibi copulare praesumpsit, et eam 
eam uxoris suae, AD AURES. carnali commixtione cognoscere et secum 

tenere minime dubitavit . . . . Super quo 
. tuae prudentiae respondemus, quod 
si prior mulier et secunda se in prima 
vel secunda consanguinitatis linea 
tingunt, tu virum facias utraque omni 
contradictione, et appellatione cessante, 
et sine spe coniugii perpetuo permanere... 
Cc. I, c. 2, De eo qui cognovit con- 
sanguineam uxoris suae vel sponsam 
sui consanguinei (4, 13) (Augus- 
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tinus p. 252; Friedberg p. 49) 


Non ponitur a Raymundo 
(Et ibid.) 


Presbyteri interfector, ut Extra I, De 
purgatione canonica QUI PRESBYTERUM 


QUI PRESBYTERUM OCCIDERIT 


absque spe coniugii manet 
c. I, c. 10, De purgatione vulgari 
(5, 30) (Augustious, p. 336) 
(Cf. c. 2, X (5, 38) Tit. De poeni- 
tentiis et remissionibus, c. QUI 
PRESBYTERUM OCCIDERIT; Fried- 
berg, cod. 884) 


Here again Alexander uses acanon from the First Compi- 
lation not taken over by Raymund of Pennafort, scil. ap 
AuRES. This entire passage in the Commentary of Alexander 
is of considerable interest to the study of the matrimonial 
impediments; of the list given at the present place in the 
Commentary we have included only two because of their 
special interest; all the others, however, are verified in 
the Old Compilations. The present canon, ap aureEs, has 
not a little interest for the priority of the Assisi manuscript 
of the Commentary, since it is omitted by the other manu- 
scripts, and not found in the Decretals of Gregory IX. 

The other canon,QuUI PRESBYTERUM OCCIDERIT, verifies 
perfectly the reference of Alexander; the first words of the 
canon, though, are mutilatedinallofthemss. Furthermore, 
the titulus, scil. De purgatione canonica, presents a slight 
problem, since the canon is found under the title De pur- 
gatione vulgari whichfollowsimmediatelythetitle De purga- 
tione canonica. Perhaps, Alexander turned back too many 
folios in searching the title; anyhow, it is not verified by 
Gregory IX since here the same canon appears under the 
title De poenitentiis et remissionibus(c. 2, X(V, 38) Fried- 
berg col. 884), although Gregory does have both the title 
De purgatione canonica and De purgatione vulgari (Book V, 
tit. 34, and 35). 


(Alexander, Commentarius in Quar- 
tum Sententiarum, A 170d, P mut.; 
E 301v-302r; T 178v) 


TEXT V 


COMMENTARIUS ALEXANDRI COMPILATIONES ANTIQUAE 


Qui non poterint, separari valebunt. 
Videtur contrarium, I, De Maleficiis, 
LITTERAS, ubi dicitur quod elapso quin- 


q io fuit quaed copulata cuidam 


LITTERAS tuas recepimus, ex quarum 
tenore cognovimus quod cum lator prae- 
sentium quand femi jam elapso 


quinquennio sibi matrimonio copulasset, 








qui videbatur maleficio impeditus ne 
posset cognoscere; super qwo praecepit 
quod pro memorialibus occasionibus non 


et secum per tres menses in eodem lecto 
dormisset, maleficio suo creditur impedi- 
tus, quod cognoscere illam nequivit. 
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dimittat quin compellat simul cohabitare, 

cum de Romana Ecclesia consuetudine 

non sit talium matrimonium separandum. 
(Al der, C ius in Quar- 
tum Sententiarum, P mut.; A 17la; 
E 302v; T 178v) 





Super quod Sedi Apostolicae litteras rece- 
pisti, in quibus continebatur quod de 
Romanae Ecclesiae consuetudine non 
erat talium matrimonium separandum, 
unde convocatis eos ad habitationem re- 
dire communem et licet postmodum in 
eadem domo et lecto fuissent, et idem 
homo multa verbera, sicut tibi constitit, 
eidem feminae contulisset, ei tamen non 
potuit carnaliter commisceri. . . . . Quo 
circa d. t. per A.S. pro memoratis oc- 
casionibus non dimittas, quin praedictos 
virum et uxorem per censuram ecclesi- 
asticam insimul habitare compellas. 

C. I, c. 4, De frigidis et maleficiatis 

(var. maleficiis) et impotentia. co- 

eundi (4, -16) (Augustinus p. 258; 

Friedberg p. 51) 

Non ponitur a Raymundo 


This supplies simply another case of Alexander using the 
Antique Compilations inhis Commentary, andhere and there 
ad verbum.. As indicated the canon quoted, LitTEras, did not 
pass into the Decretals of Gregory. 


TEXT VI 


COMMENTARIUS ALEXANDRI 


Hoc etiam sciendum etc. Separari pos- 
sunt, ut in I, De sponsatione impuberum, 
c. A NOBIS etc. et 


c. SI PUELLA. Nota tamen 


quod aliqui ante puberes annos puberes 
fuerunt et matrimonium possunt con- 
trahere verum, ut I, eodem titulo, PU- 
BERES, ubi dicitur: “Certum est enim 


COMPILATIONES ANTIQUAE 
DR Pee sas tsoneus 
Cc. I, c. 10, De desponsatione im- 
puberum, (4, 2) (Augustinus, p. 235) 
c. 8, X (4, 2) (Friedberg, p. 675) 


SI PUELLA infra XII annum alicui 
desponsata fuerit vel sponsus aliquam 
infra XIV annum desponsavit, antequam 
ad annos pervenerat matrimonio aptos, a 
pactione nuptiali recedere et ad aliud 
matrimonium convolare non possunt, sed 
cum puella ad nubiles annos et sponsus 
ad amnos aptos matrimonio pervenerit, 
tum de pactione illa complenda vel re- 
cipienda sint audiendi, et ad complendum 
matrimonium ab hiis qui matrimonium 
iuraverant, commovendi. 

Cc. I, c. 11, De desponsatione im- 
puberum, (4, 2) (Augustinus, p. 236; 
Friedberg p. 46) 

Non ponitur a Raymundo 


PUBERES a pube sunt vocati .... Cer 
tum autem est, eum puberem esse qui 
et fom. var.) ex habitu. corporis puber- 
tatem ostendit, et (ut var.) generare possit 
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eum esse puberem qui ex habitu corporis (potest var.). Et (om. var.) puerperae 
pubertatem ostendit ut g re possit. sunt, quae in (om. var.) annis puerilibus 
Puerperae autem sunt qui annis pariunt pariunt. 


puerilibus. c. I, c. 7, De desponsatione im- 
(Alexander, Commentarius in Quar- puberum, (4, 2) (Augustinus p. 234) 
tum Sent., P mut.; A 172r; E 303v; c. 3, X, (4, 2) 

T 172a) 
Respondemus: Transire debet uxor utri- SANE SUPER EO 
usque, ut Extra I, De conversione con- Cc. I, c. 9 (3, 28) (Friedberg, p. 39; 
iugatorum, SANE. Unde quod canon (i.e. Augustinus, p. 199) 


canon Gratiani) minus dicit, supplet de- Non ponitur a Raymundo 
cretalis. 


(Alexauder in Quartum Sententiarum, 
A 163c; P mut.; E 291v; T 1731) 


In the preserit text three canons are linked together one 
of which fails to appear in the collection of Gregory IX, 
viz. SI PUELLIA. 

It affords a further interest in so far as it demonstrates, 
in the case of the canon a nosis, the meaning of the numbers 
(1, or ExtralV, or ibidem Il) affixed to the title of their 
reference. For example, the figure "I" in the reference 
"I De desponsatione impuberum, c. a nosis" indicates the 
First Compilation. In later authors, for example St. Bona- 
venture, if any figure at all is added to the reference it 
refers to a particular book of the Decretals of Gregory IX, 
e. ge 


Et hoc totum probatur per illa quae dicuntur Extra, in IV libro, De conditioni- 
bus appositis in desponsatione.!” 





c. i-7, X (4, 5) Friedberg col. 682. 

The painstaking care of Alexander in adding accurate 
definite references in his every quotation from the Canon 
Law of the times certainly presents an amazing contrast to 
the method of later authors. Taking the Commentary of 
St. Bonaventure as an example, since he seems to depend 
on the Canon Law of the Church when formulating his sacra- 
mental theology much moreso than many of his illustrious 
contemporaries, only acouple of times may we find a refer- 
ence as definite as the above quoted; usually he simply states 
"in quadam decretali Innocentii,"' or '"Decretalis De con- 
versione coniugatorum," or ''Extra, Dedivortio, in quadam 
decretali Innocentii,"' or finally "secundum jus novum.' 
Oftentimes the title of the decretals is omitted, and we never, 
or scarcely ever, find the first words of the canon indicated. 
It is of interest also to note in this respect that the Seraphic 
Doctor and his contemporaries often refer to jus novum and 


17. St. Bonaventurae, JV Sent., dist. 28, art. un., q. Ill Resp. 
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the jus antiquum, a distinction never found in seven hundred 
odd references of Alexander. This constitutes a singular, 
though negative, proof that Alexander did not know the jus 
novum in writing; since he shows an amazing familiarity 
with the canon law ofhistimes, it seems morally impossible 
that he should not refer to it, evenifithadbeen but recently 
promulgated and not yet well-diffused. We mentionthis since 
other authors not yet possessing the newly-codified law now 
and then vaguely enough state ''Dicunt quod secundum jus 
novum." It wouldseem, then, thatthe Commentary of Alex- 
ander antedates the immediate environs of 1234-35. 

The above-cited texts likewise show how the quotations 
of Alexander may sometimes be made ad verbum with the 
edited text of Friedberg by verifying the variants of that text. 

As tothe last canon, s aNnE, whichis not placed by Raymund, 
we have refrained from quoting anything but the incipit since 
both the canon and the text of Alexander to be intelligible 
would need io be quoted at great length. 


TEXT VII 


COMMENTARIUS ALEXANDRI 


Si enim intenderet Ecclesia alicui, 
ne contraheret cum aliqua, nihilominus 
si essent legitimae personae et contra- 
herent ad invicem de facto contractum 
(A 172b) esset, ut habetur in II De ma- 
trimonio contra interdictum Ecclesiae 
contracto, CUM SIS PRAEDITUS, ubi 
dicitur: Si contrahentium voluntas propria 
suffragaverit, et legitima vota succes- 
serint, licet ab initio tale matrimonium 
non tenuerit, ex post facto tamen sub- 
sequente utriusque voto legitimo robo- 
ratur, et taliter contrahentes sunt toler- 
andi, nisi matrimonium fuit accusatum.” 
Ex quo videtur quod prohibitio non 
dirimit matrimonium contractum casu 
praedicto. 

(Alexande:, Commentarius in Quar- 
tum Sententiarum, P mut.; A 17lv- 
172; E 304r; T 172b) 


COMPILATIONES ANTIQUAE 


CUM SIS PRAEDITUS scientiae litter- 
arum et ad ea sufficiens, que a nobis 
requirere voluisti, quia tamen ad majorem 
certitudinem Verum si contrahentiur. 
voluntas propria suffragaverit, et le- 
gitima vota succurrerint, licet ab initio 
tale matr. non tenuerit, ex post facto 
tamen subsequente voto utriusque le- 
gitimo roboratur, et tolerandi sunt taliter 
contrahentes, nisi matrim. fuerit accusa- 
tum. Sed quoniam contra interdictum 
Ecclesiae et excommunicationem gen- 
eraliter factam agere praesumpserunt, 
nominatim excommunicationi denuntiandi 
sunt pro contemptu, donec Ecclesiae 
satisfecerint, et postmodum inspecta 
personarum, et temporis qualitate, poeni- 
tentia est indicanda. 

Ce il. c. un. De matrimonio contra 

interdictum Ecclesiae contracto 

(4, 10) (Augustinus, p. 407; Fried- 

berg, p. 94) 

Non ponitur a Raymundo 


This text simply serves toexemplify Alexander's directly 
quoting the text of theAntique Compilations which he repro- 
duces ad verbum. The canon is not placed by Raymund. 
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TEXT VIII 


COMMENTARIUS ALEXANDRI 


Si vero quaeratur de voto continentiae 
utrum recipiat commutationem, dicendum 
quod non secundum genus rei. Et sic 
intelligitur cum communiter dicitur.... 
. .... Non autem fit commutatio cuius- 
cumque in quodcumque melius, sicut patet 
in Il, De voto et de voti redemptione, c. 
PERPENDIMUS, ubi dicitur quod re- 
demptio illa de constructione altaris non 
sufficiebat voto ieiunii in singulis sextis 
feriis in pane et aqua. Oportet enim si 
poenale (A 173c) fuerit votum mutari in 
poenale; aliter non esset satisfactorium. 

Alexander, Commentarius in Quar- 
tum Sententiarum, A 173bc; P mut.; 
E 306a; T 173c) 


COMPILATIONES ANTIQUAE 


PERPENDIMUS etc. Ceterum de voto 
quod ipsum comitem fecisse, proponis, 
ut scil. feriis sextis singulis in pane 
ieiunaret et aqua, non videtur, quod 
redemptio illa sufficiat de altari con- 
struendo, cum quamvis voluntarium sit 
vovere, ex necessitate tamen vota inita 
sunt solvenda. 

c. O c. 4, De voto et vot re- 
demptione, (3, 21) (Friedberg, p. 87) 
Non ponitur a Raymundo. 


The present passage is of interest since it helped to identify 
the Commentary. Theexplicit quotation again verifies itself 
fere ad verbum in the text of the Compilation omitted by 


Raymund. 


TEXT Ix 


COMMENTARIUS ALEXANDRI 


Postea quaeritur si coniugati, in qui- 
bus est subsecuta carnalis copula, 
possint negare debitum, uno proponente 
firmiter converti ad monasterium, De 
quo Extra I, De conversione coniuga- 
torum, CONIUGATUS, ubi dicitur: “Dum 
utrorumque corpus, unum coniugii copu- 
latione factum sit, incongruum est partem 
converti et partem in saeculo manere.” 
Nisi ergo profiteatur mulier continen- 
tiam, vel absolvatur a voto coniugali 
tenetur vir reddere debitum pro loco 
et tempore. 

(Alexander, Commentarius in Quar- 
tum Sententiarum, A 167c; P mut.; 
E 2971; T 176r) 


COMPILATIONES ANTIQUAE 


CONIUGATUS ad monasterium 
converti desiderans, prohibetur suscipi 
nisi uxor ejus convertatur. Nam dum 
unum utrorumque corpus coniugii copu- 
latione sit factum, incongruum est, 
partem converti et partem in saeculo 
remanere; nec recipietur apud Deum 
illius viri conversio cuius sequitur 
coniugalis foederis prostitutio..... 

Cc. I, c. 5, De conversione coniuga- 
torum (3, 28) (Augustinus, p. 198; 
Friedberg, p. 580) c. 5, X (III, 32) 


The present canon, as indicated by the italicized material 
in the righthand column, was considerably abbreviated by 
Raymund in his edition of the Decretals; when Alexander 
quotes the italicized material ad verbum he is not then using 
the edition of Raymund, but rather the First-Compilation. 
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TEXT X 


ALEXANDRI COMMENTARIUS 


Et Extra, IV, De sponsalibus et 
matrimoniis: “Si quis huiusmodi clan- 
destina vel interdicta coniugia inire 
praesumpserit in gradu inhibito etiam 
ignoranter, soboles de tali coniunctione 
suscepta illegitima censeatur.” Et idem, 
ibi, de matrimonio contracto in tribus 
primis gradibus. Praeterea, 


IBIDEM dicitur generalius de clandes- 
tinis et prohibitis coniugiis: “hiis qui 
taliter copulari praesumpserit, etiam in 
gtadu comcesso, condigna poenitentia 
imponatur”, et haec dirimenda sunt. Et 
dicitur Extra, I, De matrimonio contracto 
contra interdictum Ecclesiae: “quod 
contra interdictum et ordinem Ecclesiae 
constat esse ratum, factum non habetur 
tamquam inordinatum.” Et, 


eodem titulo, de clandestinis, EX LIT- 
TERIS, dicitur quod “si non alia causa 
impediat, nisi quod defuit solemnitas 
in facie Ecclesiae celebranda, quae 
propter tempus quadragesimae non potuit 
exhiberi, si contractum fuerit, non dis- 
solvatur.” 

(Alexander, Commentarius in Quar- 

tum Sententiarum, A 168a; P mut.; 

E 297v; T 176v) 


COMPILATIONES ANTIQUAE 


CUM INHIBITIO copulae coniugalis 
sit in ultimis gradibus revocata, ea in 
aliis volumus districte servari..... 
Si quis vero hui destina vel 
interdicta coniugia inire praesumpserit 
in gradu prohibito, etiam ignoranter, 
soboles de tali coniunctione suscepta 
prorsus illegitima censeatur........ 

C. IV, c. un. De clandestino matrim- 

onio (4, 2) (Augustinus, p. 668; 

Friedberg, col. 679) c. 3, X (4, 3) 

(ibi De clandestina desponsatione, 

Quum inhibitio) 

+ «+. “Sed et hiis, qui taliter prae- 
sumpserint, etiam in gradu concesso 
copulari, condigna poenitentia iniunga- 
tur.” 

Ibid. 

VIDETUR NOBIS . . . . nam quod 
contra interdictum et ordinem Ecclesiae 
factum est, ratum non haberi tamquam 
inordinatum, tam divinae quam humanae 
legis auctoritas proclamat.” 

Cc. I, c. 1, De matrimonio contra 

interdictum Ecclesiae celebrato (4, 

17) (Augustinus, p. 258) 

c. 3, X, Qui matrimonium accusare 

possunt vel contra illud testari 

(4, 18) (Friedberg, col. 718) 


EX LITTERIS venerabilis fratris 
nostri Cantuariensis archiepiscopi, Apo- 
stolicae Sedis legati, ad nos pervenit 
quod, quum G. de Sancto Leedegario M. 
filiam suam absentem cuidam iuveni, R. 
nomine, desp tmodum, qui- 
busdam ipsius mulieris consanguineis 
procurantibus, memoratus R. cum ea 
praesente per verba praesentis temporis, 
contraxit, ‘sicut dicitur, matri ium; 
fide ..... nihilque defuit nisi solemni- 
tas in facie Ecclesiae celebranda quae 
propter tempus quadragesimae tunc non 
potuit effectui mancipari......seeee 

C. I, c. 3 De matrimonio contra in- 
terdictum Ecclesiae celebrato (4, 
17) (Augustinus, p. 258) 

c. 2, X (4, 16) (Friedberg, col. 708) 
(Tit. De matr. contracto contra in- 
terdictum Ecclesiae) 


di cl 








sset, 
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Here the three canons linked together and used in the 
same brief passage of the Commentary present not a little 
difficulty. 

The first canon, CuM INHIBITIO (QUUM INHIBITIO in the 
edition of the Decretals) reproduces the Commentary ad 
verbum. Again, it affords anexample of Alexander's nodding 
inhis references since he attributes the canon to "De spon- 
salibus et matrimoniis'", (Augustinus, p. 666), atitle which 
in the Antique Compilations immediately precedes the true 
title in question ''De clandestino matrimonio" (Augustinus, 
p. 668). The title of Gregory IX does not suit the reference 
since itreads ''De clandestina desponsatione", and presents 
the canon as "'Quum inhibitio". This is substantiated by the 
link in the text of Alexander, ''Et dicitur ExtraI, De matri- 
monio contracto". 

As already explained Raymund of Pennafort in taking over 
the canons of the Antique Compilationsattimes changes them 
either by abbreviation or omission. In this very case he 
omits the text of Extra! quoted by Alexander from the 
canon VIDETUR NOBIS. Again, Gregory IX includes this canon 
not under the title used by Alexander andthe Antique Compi- 
lations but under the title "Qui matrimonium accusare 
possunt vel contra illud testari." 

In the following canon, EX LITTERIS, the text quoted by 
Alexander does not appear inthe text of Gregory IX. Though 
Friedberg affixes the sign + indicating the omission of this 
matter also in the Antique Compilations, other editions 
include it. That it was included in the edition used by Alex- 
ander appears from the reference ''eodem titulo." 

The special value of the example lies in the fact that it 
quotes the text of the Antique Compilationsand not the 
abbreviated text of the Decretals. 


TEXT XI 


COMMENTARIUS ALEXANDRI 


De tempore proclamationis distinguitur 
Extra, I, De maleficiis et frigidis, AC- 
CEPISTI, ubi dicitur: “Si mulier post 
annum aut dimidium ad episcopum vel 
ad eius missum proclamaverit et dicit 
quod non cognovisses eam, tu autem 


COMPILATIONES ANTIQUAE 


ACCEPISTI . . . . Illa autem si prior 
post annum aut dimidium ad episcopum 
aut ad eius missum se proclamaverit, 
dicens quod non cognovisses eam, et 
negat, aliquam coniunctionem inter vos 


esse, tu autem contrarium affirmas, tibi 
A Aa 





affirmas quod uxor tua sit, credend 
est tibi, quia vir est caput mulieris, 


cr est eo quod caput es mulieris, 
quia, si se proclamare voluit, cur tamdiu 
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quia si se proclamare voluit, cur tamdiu 
tacuit: Si autem in ipsa novitate aut 
post mensem aut postremo post duos 
menses proclamaverit, si probari potest 
per rectum iudicium, separare potes et 
si vult mater esse, cui nubat quaerat. 

Al der, Cc tarius in Quar- 

tum Sententiarum, A 170c; P mut.; 





tacuit? Cito enim et in parvo tempore 
scire mulier potuit, si secum coire 
potuisses. Si autem se statim in ipsa 
novitate, post mensem aut postremum 
post duos, ad episcopum aut ad eius 
missum proclamaverit dicens: Volo esse 
mater... .. si probari potest per rectum 
iudicium separari potestis, et illa si 


E 30lv; T 178r) vult aubat in Domino. 
C. I, c. 1, De frigidis et malefici- 
atis et imp ia ¢ di (4, 16) 
(Augustious, p. 256) 
c. 1, X (4, 15) (Friedberg col. 704). 
(Tit. in X) 





The peculiar value of the present text again lies in its 
demonstrating Alexander's use of the Antique Compilations 
in contrast of the abbreviated reproduction of Raymund of 
Pennafort. Although inthe first case he omits what has been 
omitted by Raymund, inthe twocases he supplies other such 
omissions. Wecansafelysay, then, that he is not using the 
abbreviated text of the canon, but the original. If he were 
using Gregory IX he would also have given the reference 
"Extra IV" and not "Extra I." 


TEXT XII 


COMMENTARIUS ALEXANDRI 


Solet quaeri etc. Tale coniugium pro- 
hibemus. Contra IV, De eo qui duxit in 
matrimonium quam polluit per adulterium, 
ubi dicitur quod quidam, vivente uxore 
sua, contraxit cum alia. Mortua tamen 
prima, non permittitur recedere a se- 
cunda. Sed hoc intelligendum est quando 
ignoravit eum prius contraxisse cum 
altera. Si 


autem scienter et prudenter contraxisset 
cum coniugato, eo libero, non posset 


COMPILATIONES ANTIQUAE 


PROPOSITUM EST NOBIS quod vir 
quidam O. dum uxorem haberet sibi aliam 
huius rei insciam copulavit de qua 
plures filios habuit; sed prima mortua 
nititur a secunda discedere, asserens 
quod uxore sua vivente eam non licuerit 
sibi copulare... quia tamen praefata 
mulier erat inscia quod ille aliam uxorem 
habuit viventem nec dignum esset ut 
praedictus vir, qui scienter contra 
canones venerat, lucrum de suo dolo 
reportaret, consultationi tuae taliter 
trespondemus quod nisi praedicta mulier 
divortium petat, ad petitionem viri non 
sunt ad invicem separandi, cum ex suo 
delicto videretur commodum reportare. 

Cc. I, ¢c. 1, De eo qui duxit in ma- 
trimonium quam polluit adulterio 
(4, 7) (Augustinous, p. 246) 

c. 1, X (4, 7) (Friedberg, col. 687) 


CUM HABERET UXOREM legitimam.. 
cum ancilla crimen adulterii perpetravit, 
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aliquo modo commanere, ut in II eodem 
titulo, CUM HABERET: plus enim pro- 
cessum quam si fides tantum praestita 
fuerit adulterae, qua defuncte urore, 
eam duceret in uxorem. 

Item, si in diebus suis praecesserunt 
ambo, et diu in publico adulterio et per- 
iurio ex certa scientia perdurantes, Ec- 
clesiam gtavi scandalo perturbaverunt, 
pro perpetuo debent continere, ut IN 
EODEM CAPITE. 

(Al der, C ius in Quar- 
tum Sententiarum, A 171d; P mut.; 
E 303rv; T 171d) 





quod ipse tibi publica confessione de- 
texit . . . quia igitur consultis an prae- 
dicta mulier et vir simul manere possint, 
vel si debeant separari, utrum liceat eis 
ad alias ouptias convolare, tale damus 
consultationi tuae responsum, ut se- 
parentur omnino et eis competenti poe- 
gitentia imiuncta, perpetua continentia 
indicatur, praesertim cum in dies suos 
ambo processerint (var. cum in diebus 
suis ambo pro.) et tamdiu publice in 
adulterio (var. in publico adulterio) et 
perjurio ex certa scientia perdurantes, 
Ecclesiam in pravi scandalo perturba- 


runt . . . et utrumque hoc modo coniunc- 
tum praecepit publicae poenitentiae 
subici, ac perpetuo sine ulla spe coniugii 


Cc. U, c. 2, De eo qui duxit in ma- 
trimonium quam polluit per adulteri- 
um, (4, 5) (Asgustiaus, p. 404) 

c. 5, X (4, 7) (Friedberg, col. 688- 
689) 


Twocanons are here used to connect similar titles in the 
Fourth andSecond Compilation, or titles which are referred 
to by Alexander as being similar, namely "eodem titulo". 
The titles used in the Commentary present a minor problem 
in themselves since they sometimes agree more closely 
with those of the edition of Gregory IX, and sometimes fail 
to correspond exactly with either the Compilatians or 
Gregory. The present example shows though that when these 
titles differ slightly from one Compilation to the other, the 
text of the Commentary does not hesitate to refer to them 
as "the same title. '' The fact that the titles of the Commentary 
reproduce exactly those of Gregory at times, does not offer 
avery great difficulty since some one of the slightly varying 
titles of the Compilations is that taken over by Gregory. 

Again, the variants of the text of the canon cuM HABERET 
UxXOREM bring it into verbal concordance with the text of the 
Commentary. 


TEXT XIll 


COMMENTARIUS ALEXANDRI COMPILATIONES ANTIQUAE 


Ut nemo in ea re iussione necessitatis INTERROGATUNM EST a nobis. . .Ce- 
teneatur etc. Vidétur contrarium, II De terum ipsis viventibus et volextibus 
Conversione infidelium, INTERROGA- remanere, cum aliis contrahere non 
TUM EST, ubi dicitur: “Ipsis viventibus debebuni (debent var.) 
et volentibus commanere, cum aliis c. UW, c. 1, (3, 20) (Augustinus, 
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contrahere non debent.” 
(Alexander, Commentarius in Quar- 
tum Sententiarum, A 175b, P mut.; 
E 308v;T 175c) 


p. 394 Friedberg, p. 86) 
Non ponitur a Raymundo. 


The present canon offers another example of Alexander's 
quoting the jus antiquum, seeing that Raymund omits this 


canon in his Decretals. 


TEXT Xiv 
QUAESTIONES POSTQUAM FUIT FRATER 


QUAESTIONES ALEXANDRI 

(Q. De Decimis) 

Et ad hoc habentur multa iura: Extra, 
Ill, De decimis, et primitiis, c. PER- 
VENIT. Ibi dicitur: “Mandamus quat 
parochianos vestros monere curetis, et 
si opus fuerit sub excommunicatione et 
districtione compellere ut de proventibus 
molendinorum, piscariarum, foeno et 
lana decimas ecclesiis quibus debentur 
cum integritate persolvant. Et 





infra, c. PAROCHIANOS: “Cum decimae 
non ab homine sed ab ipso Domino sint 
institutae, quasi debitum exigi possunt.” 
Ec 


infra, c. IN ALIQUIBUS: Illae quippe 
decimae necessario sunt solvendae etc. 
Et 


infra, c. CUM NON SIT IN HOMINE in 
signum universalis dominii quasi quodam 
titulo speciali sibi Dominus decimas 
reservavit, nos et ecclesiarum stipendiis 
et animarum periculis obviare volentes, 
statuimus, ut in praerogativam domininii 
generalis exactionem tributorum et 
censuum praecedat solutio decimarum, 
vel saltem hi ad quos census de jure 
debentur. 

Vat. Lat. 782, f. 88d. Tuderti 138, 

f. 12rb. 


DECRETALES GREGORII IX 





parochianos vestros monere curetis et; 
si opus fuerit, sub excommunicationis 
districtione compellere ut Je proventibus 
molendinorum ef piscariarum, de foeno 
et lana decimas ecclesiis quibus de- 
bentur, omni contradictione cessante, 
cum integritate persolvant.... 

c. 5, X, De Decimis (3, 30) (Fried- 

berg, p. 558) 

C. i,.c. 2 G, 26) 


PAROCHIANOS . . . Quum decimae 
non homine, sed ab ipso Domino sint 
institutae, quasi debitum exigi possunt. 

c. 14, X (3, 30) (Friedberg, p. 561) 
C. I, c. 26 (3, 26) 


IN ALIQUIBUS ......cccccecces 
Illae quippe decimae necessario sol- 
vendae sunt, quae debentur ex lege 
divina vel loci c tudi pprob 

c. 32, X (3, 30) (Friedberg, p. 568) 
C. IV, c. 5 (3, 9) 


CUM NON SIT IN HOMINE.........- 
in signum universalis dominii quasi quo- 
dam titulo speciali sibi Dominus deci- 
mas, reservaverit nos et ecclesiarum 
dispendiis et animarum periculis obviare 
volentes, statuimus, ut in praerogitivam 
dominii generalis exactionem tributorum 
et censuum praecedat solutio decimarum, 
vel saltem hi, ad quos census vel tributa 
indecimata pervenerint, quoniam res cum 
onere suo transit ea per censuram eccles- 
iasticam decimare cogantur ecclesiis, 
quibus de iure debentur. 

c. 33, X (3, 30) (Friedberg p. 568) 

C. IV, c. 7 (3, 9) 








KILIAN F. LYNCH, O.F.M. 
THE QUESTIONS OF ALEXANDER “POSTQUAM FUIT FRATER” 


In investigating the present question the time element alone 
is considered, namely, does it come before or after 1234-35? 

All four references to canon law are found in the Antique 
Compilations. and from there are taken over by Raymund of 
Pennafort in his edition of the Decretals. The text itself 
ostensively gives us but the clue "Et ad hoc habentur multa 
iura, Extra III, De Decimis et primitiis. .."; inRaymund's 
edition, though, the title reads ''De decimis, primitiis et 
oblationibus. '' That Raymund's edition of the Decretals is 
being quoted, though, and not the Antique Compilations is 
evidenced by three points: 

a. The question uses the reference 'Extra III," and this 
corresponds only to the Decretals of Gregory IX since none 
of the canons quoted appears in the Third Compilation, but 
rather in First and Fourth. ; 

b. After quoting the first canon, PERvENIT, the text of the 
question reads "Et infra, C. PAROCHIANUS. ....et infra, C. 
IN ALIQUIBUS....Et infra, C. CUM NON SIT IN HOMINE." This 
suits the edition of Gregory IX perfectly since here the 
canons quoted in order in the question appear in the corre- 
sponding sequence, namely, canon 5, canon 14, canon 32, 
and canon 33; furthermore, allofthese canons appear in the 
same single title in Gregory, whereas they are dispersed 
over different Compilations in the older law. 

c. As shown previously the text of Gregory differs some- 
times from the text of the Compilations by greater or lesser 
omissions. These omissions were supplied by the edition 
of Friedberg and placed in italics to distinguish them from 
the true text of Gregory. We need but compare the text of 
the Canon PERVENIT with its ad verbum reproduction in the 
question De decimis to notice that the words italicized in 
the text of the canon fail to appear in the question. Since 
the two texts are otherwise ad verbum it is conclusive that 
the question De Decimis is using the new canon law of Gregory 
IX. 

In the light of these three points it becomes evident that 
the question, De Decimis, comes after 1234-35. Since Alex- 
ander entered the Order of Friars Minor in 1235-36, from 
the point of view of chronology there is nothing at all to 
prevent the question under consideration being numbered 
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among the Questiones Alexandri postquam fuit frater. 


TEXT XV 


QUAESTIONES ALEXANDRI 
(Q. de Charactere) 


Et ad hoc dicendum quod tales non 
sunt ordinati, quia ipse episcopus non 
habebat potestatem ordinandi, cum nec 
ipse ordinatus esset, quia sacramentum 
ordinis oportet fundari super baptismum, 
sicut dicit Decretalis, III libro de non 
baptizato: “Si quis presbyter ordinatus 
deprehendit se non esse baptizatus, 
beptizetur et iterum ordinetur.” 


infra, c. VENIENS, etc.; ibi ponitur 
haec quaestode presbytero non baptizato 
et determinatur quod debet baptizari, et 
postea per singulos ordines promoveri. 
Unde cavendumest circa ordinandos ut 
semper habeatur de baptismo praece- 
dente certitudo, sicut fiebat in primitiva 
Ecclesia, quia plerique convenerunt ex 
gentibus; vel saltem vehemens prae- 
sumptio, sicut modo, quia fere omnes 
mati sunt de christianis parentibus .... 


DECRETALES GREGORII IX 


SI QUIS PRESBYTER ordinatus de- 
prehenderit se non esse baptizatum, 
baptizetur, et iterum ordinetur. 

c. 1. X (3, 43) (Friedberg, col. 648) 
(C£. C. 1, c. 1, (5, 35) 


VENIENS .. 


+ + + « « » Quia vero in Concilio apud C. 
legitur constitutum quod si quis in pres- 
byterum ordinatus, deprehenderit se non 
esse baptizatus, baptizetur, et iterum 
ordinetur; nos cirga latorem praesentium 
in hoc dubitabili. casu quod tutius est 
sequentes, mandamus, quatenus ipsum 
per singulos ordines usque ad sacerdo- 
tium promovere procures, et permittas 


eum in sacerdotio ministrare, quia non 
intelligitur iteratum quod ambigitur esse 
factum. 


Explicit quaestio fratris Alexandri c. 3, X (3, 43) 


Hales de charactere ad honorem Dei. (Friedberg col. 649) 

Tolosae 737, f. 294a-c (Cf. C. Hl, c. un. (5, 22) 

Though the two canons quoted in the present question are 
common to the Decretals of Gregory IX and the Antique 
Compilations, their origin as used here may be traced to 
Gregory IX. 

Alexander uses the phrase: "'sicut dicit Decretalis, III 
libro, De presbytero non baptizato."' In the Decretals of 
Gregory IX the canons appear in the third book; in the An- 
tique Compilations, however, they appear respectively in 
the First and Third Compilation. Furthermore, Alexander 
uses the words "III libro."' This would not make any sense 
as applied to the Antique Compilations; since there are five 
different Compilations and each is divided into different 
books. Inhis Commentary, Alexander never uses the refer- 
ence ''liber'' inhis numerous references tothe Compilations. 
The reference ''Decretalis" also has its interest since it 
seldom appears in the Commentary with reference to the 
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Compilations; here it is the only reference given. 

The terminus post quem of this question, then, must be 
placed as 1235; the explicit to the question, consequently, 
reproduced in the above text, with perfect accuracy reads: 
Explicit quaestio fratris Alexandri de Hales de charactere 
ad honorem Dei. 


CONCLUSION 


It is unnecessary to dwell further on the text supplied in 
the above examples. The observations gleaned from them 
may be enumerated as follows: a) The Commentary in each 
of these examples quotes or depends uponthe Compilationes 
Antiquae, since each text has been verified there; b) The 
above texts supply many examples of the use of canons not 
placed by Raymund in his new collection, canons which are 
styled ius antiquum by authors subsequent to Raymund's 
collection; c) the words secundum jus novum referring in 
later authors to the Decretals of Gregory nowhere appears 
in the Commentary of Alexander; d) though only a few of the 
references of Alexander to the canon law of his times are 
presented in the examples given above, all of the almost 
seven hundred such references are accurately located in 
the Compilationes Antiquae.(At times, though very seldom, 
there is a mistake in the reference which may be corrected 
though by another reference linked up with it); and finally, 
e) the reference 'Extra'' in Alexander and his contempo- 
raries refers equally to the Compilationes Antiquae and 
Gregory IX. 

As a general conclusion, then, the Commentary of Alex- 
ander comes before the Decretales Gregorii IX. 

The fact thatthe Commentary does not contain references 
to the Fifth Compilation of Honorius III dating to the years 
1226-27, in itself offers an interesting ground for specu- 
lation. ‘Though all four manuscripts of the Commentary of 
Alexander in his Fourth Book have been checked, norefer- 
ence presents itself as belonging to any but the first Four 
Compilations. Thisis not conclusive for chronology, though, 
as the Fifth Compilation did not enjoy a very wide use. 
Caution needs also be used in identifying the references as 
Alexander oftentimes uses the phrase "argue ad hoc," and 
thereby anticipates a later decree found in the Decretales of 
Gregory or, perhaps, in the Fifth Compilation. This simply 
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means that his interpretation anticipated the need for further 
clarification. 

With reference to the Qucestiones postquam fuit frater 
the change in the verification of the references has an 
extraordinary interest. One needs but remark how well it 
verifies the terminology antequam esset frater" and "post- 
quam fuit frater."' 

The Commentary of Alexander of Hales, then, quite 
definitely comes before 1234-35, and perhaps well before. 


KILIAN F. LYNCH, O.F.M. 


Franciscan Convent, 
Paris, France. 





MISCELLANEA 


CAPUCHINS INTRODUCE PRINTING INTO TIBET IN 1741 


When the Capuchins had settled in Lhasa, capital of Tibet, in 1707, they 
began their missionary labor by writing catechisms and treatises on the Catholic 
Faith in the native language of the country. In the course of time, the mission- 
aries wrote and distributed a great number of manuscripts, both original works 
and translations into Tibetan or Italian, to promote the missionary work among 
the pagans and the education of prospective laborers in the mission field. Thus, 
the Capuchins laid the foundations of Christian literature in the Tibetan 
language. 

As early as the year 1717, the Prefect of the mission tried to save some 
money for the printing of books in Tibetan letters. Yet, twenty years later no 
money had been saved for that purpose, but the project was never forgotten. In 
1738, the Prefect applied to the Propaganda for assistance in this matter. 
“Everyone knows too well,” he wrote, “how necessary it is to have printed 
catechisms and other instructive books in the Tibetan language which will take 
the place of the missionaries in the extensive territory whose number is so 
small. Then even those people who cannot read may be converted by listening 
to the reading of those books.” Cardinal Luis Belluga successfully promoted 
the enterprise, and defrayed the expenses for casting Tibetan types. Under the 
supervision of the great missionary and Tibetan scholar, Francesco Orazio, 
these types were cast in Rome by Antonio Fantauzzi in 1738. In the report of 
1738, Friar Orazio expressed the wish that other men imitate the example of the 
cardinal, and assist the mission printing enterprise in the same way. The zeal 
of the Protestants should induce them to do so for the Protestant mission, 
established in 1706 at Tranqueban, began its work with the establishment of a 
printing press which promotes their preaching by the publication of books in the 
native language. 

That the Tibetan types were eventually transported across the Himalayan 
mountains to Lhasa has been known since the year 1762 from the Alphabetum 
Tibetanum of Augustinus Antonius Georgius, where is stated that the types 
were kept in boxes placed below the stairs leading to the upper story.! 


However, scholars have doubted whether those types were used in Tibet for 
printing books; the reason for their doubts was their ignorance of positive proof 
to the contrary.? The archives of the Propaganda in Rome furnish documentary 
evidence that those types were used for printing purposes. 


On January 6, 1741, the types and the printer, Brother Paul of Florence, who 
before his entrance into the Order had done work in the ducai printing office in 
Florence, arrived in Lhasa. The missionaries began to print a refutation of 


1. Alphabetum Tibetanum Missionum Apostolicarum do editum: praemissa est 
disquisitio, qua de vario litterarum ac regionis nomine, gentis origine, moribus, super- 
stitione fuse disseritur studio et labore Augustini Antonii Georgii (Giorgi), O. Erem. 
S. Aug. Romae, Propaganda Fidei, 1762, p. IX. 


2. Huonder, Ant., S.J. Die Verdienste der katholischen Heidenmission und die Buch- 
druckerkunst in ueberseeischen Laendern vom 16-18. Jahrhundert. Aachen, 1923, p. 66. 
This otherwise excéllent work is full of errors in regard to the Gapuchin mission in 
Tibet; every date given is wrong. 
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Lamaism written by their friend Cardinal Belluga, and translated it into Tibetan 
with the addition of things the cardinal could not know. The work proceeded 
slowly, partly on account of missing types which had to be supplied by writing, 
and partly because of the lack of a press which had not been procured to save 
expenses. A few months later, a Father reported from Lhasa that half of the 
book was finished, that the whole work was expected to be printed towards the 
end of October, and that they intended to present copies to the Dalai Lama and 
many other lamas in November. To hasten the work, Father Joseph Maria Bemini 
was charged to help the Brother printer. Probably, this was the only work which 
was printed in Lhasa, because the persecution seems to have stopped this kind 
of missionary work as far as the Tibetan monks were concerned. The printed 
work was a rather large book intended for the conversion of the educated monks. 
Nevertheless, we may reasonably presume that the Fathers printed smaller 
books for the instruction of théir converts among the laity before they left 
Lhasa. For three years, the Fathers were prevented from carrying on their 
missionary labors among the monks, and, during that time, they naturally levoted 
all their time to the care of their converts, Since public disputations with the 
monks were stopped, the Fathers could carry on a fruitful missionary activity 
through the distribution of printed pamphlets among the lower classes. However, 
we have no positive documentary evidence in this regard.® 


The language of Tibet was first reduced to writing in the seventh century 
A.D. by adopting the Sanskrit alphabet of the Devanagari, or better, the Nagari 
‘letter. There are thirty consonants and five vowels. Yet, by combined letters, 
by second letters written above or below first letters, and so-called initials, 
the number of letters used in writing is considerably large. The English 
missionary, Carey, and the scholar, Colebrooke, used over seven hundred types 
in printing Sanskrit texts. This large number was required because they treated 
the ligatures as separate units. The Capuchins had used 1,306 types for printing 
classical Tibetan, and eighty-four types for printing texts of the common 


language. Besides, there are mentioned other forms of letters which are to be 
added.4 


The Tibetan types, cast under the supervision of the Capuchins in Rome, 
did not find favor with certain scholars. In 1839, J.J. Schmidt said they were 
very misshapen.® As early as 1791, the celebrated Carmelite missionary and 
scholar, Paulinus a S. Bartholomaeo, remarked: they differ somewhat from the 
form of the Sanskrit types printed in India in 1788, but they were the same in 
regard to number, signification, and pronunciation. ® 


The Capuchin, Francesco Orazio, who had studied the language in a monastery 
in Lhasa, who had been introduced by Tibetan monks into the niceties of the 


3. Clemente da Terzorio, O.F.M. Cap. Le Missioni dei Minori Cappuccini, vol. VI, 
vol. VIII, Roma, 1932, pp. 369, 396, note 2, 401, 410-411. That the Brother-printer 
remained at Lhasa for four years, and left the mission with the last Fathers proves 
that his services were still of use, when some of the missionary Fathers had to be 
dismissed; the slender means of the mission would not allow keeping a Brother solely 
for domestic services, Terzoria, op. cit., pp. 397, 398, 405. 


4. Georgii Alphabetum Tibetanum, prints these 1,306 magical types on pp. 597-635, 
and the eighty-four common types on pp. 635-642. 

5. Schmidt, Isaak Jacob, Grammatik der Tibetanischen Sprache. Petersburg, 1839. 
Vorrede, p. V sq. 


6. Alphabeta Indica, Romae, Propaganda, 1791 quoted by W. Kirfel Die Anfaenge des 
Sanskrit-Druckes in Europa, in Zentralblatt fuer Bibliothekswesen, XXXII, Leipzig, 1915, 
p- 275. 
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language, and who had carried to Rome original documents written by the Ti- 
betan monks (still preserved in the Propaganda Museum), surely knew how the 
Tibetan letters looked in writing and in printing (block-books). The difference 
is partly due to the fact that there are six letters with many combinations in 
the Tibetan alphabet which are not found in the Indian Sanskrit writing. Besides, 
some misformations may have been designed. As remarked above, there was 
much superstition connected with the Tibetan letters. When the Buddhist monks 
became aware of the fact that the Capuchins kept the types under the stairway 
of their monastery in Lhasa, they remonstrated against such profanation, and 
would not dare climb the stairs below which were placed such holy pictures, 
because, in ascending the steps, they thought that they would trample such 
holy things under foot. As the rays of light arise from the nature of the Sun, so 
the letters are conceived as flowing from the substance of the Deity, as parts 
of a divine nature.” 


The Capuchin missionaries called all the letters used in writing religious 
texts “magical letters”, and they had 1,306 characters cast. In designing such 
types, the Capuchins never lost sight of their superstitious nature, and they 
took care to eliminate every element which could hurt the susceptibilities of the 
Tibetan monks. They alone could design letters which would not offend the 
superstitious monks, and would not lend color to pagan doctrines. Francesco 
Orazio, who had been initiated into all the intricacies of Buddhist superstition 
by his studies, countless discussions, and public debates with the monks, 
surely knew how certain Tibetan letters were used to express pagan beliefs. 
At the time Fantauzzi cast the Tibetan types in Rome, the Capuchin mission- 
aries had brought to Rome at least ten different documents written by Tibetan 
monks in favor of their mission. It certainly would have been easy for an ex- 
perienced type founder to copy the form of the letters as they were written on 


paper; that this was not done proves that certain deviations from the original 
form were intentional and not due to bungling. Later, type-casters were not 
hampered by such consideration, and could better express the extemal form in 
their cast letters. 


Kirfel remarks: “The Tibetan types of the Propaganda which are totally mis- 
shapen and do not tally in every detail with the true form of Sanskrit letters 
were never used for reprinting original texts.”® It was not their purpose to 
reprint pagan texts. Yet, Giorgi in 1762 used the types to print six original 
documents with Latin translation, besides the Tibetan translations of the Sign 
of the Cross, the Our Father, the Hail Mary, the Creed, and the Ten Com- 
mandments.® In 1771, the Propaganda types were used in printing the cate- 
chetical prayers in Hindi, and a grammar of the Hindi language. The Capuchin 
Father, Cassiano Beligatti of Macerata, who in 1741 had studied the Tibetan 
language at Lhasa in a Buddhist monastery under the direction of three monks, 
was called to Rome to supply the Propaganda printing office with some letters 
which had been missing, and to publish a grammar of Sanskrit. This work was 
entitled Alphabetum Brammhanicum seu Indostanum universitatis Kasi (i.e. 
Benares).. Friar Cassian assorted the old Nagari types, and designed those 
which were added. The prayers (Sign of the Cross, Pater, Ave, Credo) were 
printed in Hindi with Latin transcription and translation. These types were 


Georgii, Alphabetum Tibetanum, p. IX. 
Op. cit. p. 275. 
Op. cit. pp. 643-650. 

- Op. cit. pp. 130-152. 
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again used in 1773 when Friar Cassian published in Rome a Tibetan grammar 
entitled Alphabetum Tangutanum sive Tibetanum, and printed the prayers (Sign 
of the Cross, Pater, Ave, Credo, Decalogus) in Tibetan and Latin." The Nagari 
types designed by the Capuchins were used again by the Carmelite missionary, 
Paulinus a S. Bartholomaeo, in publishing his Alphabeta Indica id est Bram- 
hanicum seu Samscridamico-Malabaricum Indostanum (Romae, Propaganda, 1791). 
Friar Paulinus, who is known as a great linguist, writes in the preface to this 
publication: “Whoever wishes to study Hindustani (or Hindi) must use the 
grammar published by Cassian Beligatti in Rome in 1771. I have not used the 
Devanagari alphabet of the English but I have compared the alphabet of Cassian 
Beligatti with other Indian alphabets.” 12 


Yet, a work compiled by the Capuchin missionary, Francesco Orazio, (+ 1745) 
was printed eighty years after his death, using the second Nagari type, designed 
and cast by the English Baptist missionaries. Friar Orazio translated one of the 
famous lives of Buddha written in Tibetan into Italian, At the same time, he 
compiled a Tibetan vocabulary, arranging the Tibetan words found in such a 
life in a lexicographical form, adding an Italian translation. This original 
manuscript, now treasured in the Bishop’s College in Calcutta, was published 
in 1826 with an English translation by the Baptist missionary, Marshman; the 
Tibetan words were printed with the Nagari type first cast by the Baptist 
missionaries in India in their printing. establishment at Serampur, near Cal- 
cutta. 


The Capuchins did not introduce printing into Tibet. Block-printing or xy- 
lography had been practised centuries before in Tibet by the monks, and is 
still the usual mode of printing. Yet, they have the distinction of having intro- 
duced printing with movable type into Tibet, and of having been the only 
printers of this mode of multiplying books, the Capuchins were the first and 
only typographical printers of Tibet. 


The Jesuits, having established a printing press on Lake Titicaca in Bolivia, 
12,545 feet above sea-level, may claim to have issued scholarly works from a 
press that is apparently the highest situated place of printing. The Capuchins, 
however, set up a printing establishment at Lhasa at an elevation of 11,830 
feet above sea-level, but may claim to have carried the types to greater heights 
when scaling the Himalayan mountains. 


JOHN M. LENHART, O.F.M. CAP. 
Pittsburgh, Pa, 


11. Op. cit. pp. 114-138. This grammar is called a compendium of Georgii big work, 
but is an original compilation of Friar Cassian who had also contributed to the publi- 
cation of the earlier grammar of Georgii. 


12. Paulinus a Sancto Bartholomaeo (secular name Philip Wesdin or Weszdin) labored 
in India from 1774 until 1789, and taught Oriental languages in the Propaganda College 
in Rome from 1789 until his death in 1806. He published the first two Sanskrit grammars 
in Europe, in 1790 and 1804 in Rome, by the Propaganda press using the Nagari types 
designed by the Capuchin Friars, Francesco Orazio and Cassiano Beligatti. Kirfel 
overlooked these works of Friar Paulinus, and the Tibetan grammar of Friar Cassiano. 


13. See Lenhart, De Vocabulario Thibetano a P. Francisco Horatio de Pennabilli 
compilato in Analecta Ordinis Minorum Capuccinorum, XLVII, 1931, pp. 303-312. The 
font of Nagari types used in printing Orazio’s vocabulary comprised over 700 letters, 
and was designed by the Baptist missionary, William Carey (died in 1834). 
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WORLD UNION OF CATHOLIC PHILOSOPHICAL SOCIETIES 


The first general meeting of the World Union of Catholic Philosophical 
Societies took place on September 17, 1949 at Fribourg, Switzerland. This 
organization, founded August 12, 1948 in Amsterdam, embraces at present 
eighteen. societies with more than a-thousand members throughout Europe and 
the Americas. Its purpose is to facilitate the relations between the members 
and to represent them at the international congresses concemed with philosophy. 
The definitive statutes were voted on, and the committee was elected in the 
persons of Mgr. L. de Raeymaeker, president of the Institut Supérieur de Phi- 
losophie at Louvain (president); of Rev. P. Ch. Boyer, S.J., secretary of the 
Roman Academy of St. Thomas Aquinas and of Prof. Vernon Bourke of the 
University of St. Louis (vice-presidents); of Rev. P. ILM. Bochenski, O.P., 
Prof. at the University of Fribourg in Switzerland (general secretary). The 
headquarters of the Union were agreed upon to be Fribourg in Switzerland. 

Mgr. Fr. Charriére, Bishop of Lausanne, Geneva, and Fribourg, welcomed 
the members and gave them his blessing. Prof. R. Bayer (Sorbonne), secretary 
of the Federation Internationale des Sociétés de Philosophie, of which the 
Union is a founding member and through the medium of which it works together 
with UNESCO, greeted the delegates and explained the problems of common 
interest. Pax Romana was represented by the director of its philosophical 
secretariate, Rev. E. Marmy. 


In answer to a telegram sent by the assembly, the Holy Father imparted his 
blessing to the president and the members of the Union. The next general 
meeting will take place in Brussels in 1952, on the occasion of the XIIth 
International Congress of Philosophy. 


BULLETIN THOMISTE 


VOLUME VII 
The editors of the Bulletin thomiste take pleasure in announcing that the long- 
awaited Volume VII of the Bulletin thomiste is forthcoming. This good news 
will be welcomed, they are sure, by all scholars who have profited from this 
unique and invaluable collection. 


Volume VII, like its six predecessors (1924-1942), will be a critical bibli- 
ography of all works published between 1943-1946 on St. Thomas Aquinas, and 
as previously, these works will be classified under the headings: History, 
Works, Sources, Philosophical Doctrines, Theological Doctrines, Works on 
St. Thomas and History of Thomism. 


Volume VII will be published in four separate fascicles of between 150 and 
200 pages each. The entire volume will be ready before the end of June, 1950 
and its price has been set at eight dollars ($8.00). Subscriptions may be made 
immediately. 

Equally available at the present time are the following: 

Bulletin thomiste: Volume VI (1940-1942). Price $6.00. 
Volume V, fascicles 11-12 (1939). Price: $1.50. 
A few fascicles of Volumes I-IV. 


American Address: |’Institut d’Etudes medievales, 831 Rockland Avenue, 
Montreal 8, Canada. 
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The Summulae Logicales of Peter of Spain. By Joseph P. Mullally. (Publications in 
Medieval Studies, The University of Notre Dame; editor Philip S. Moore, C.S.C.) 
Notre Dame, Indiana: 1945. Pp. civ-172. 


Petri Hispani Summulae Logicales quas e codice manuscripto Reg. Lat. 1205 edidit 
I.M. Bochenski, O.P., Domus editorialis Marietti (s.a.) Pp. xxxiv-144. 


The most neglected field of research in the history of scholastic philosophy 
is logic. It is surprising how little attention has been paid to the immense 
literary material still slumbering for the most part in manuscripts and old 
editions. Almost all our information about the enormous activity of the scho- 
lastics in logic are due to Prantl’s work, Die Geschichte der Logik im Abend- 
lande, of which volumes three and four are entirely devoted to scholastic logic 
of the thirteenth to the sixteenth centuries. It is true, in recent times a few 
texts have been edited, for instance by Wallerand, Grabmann, Reginald O’Don- 
nell, C.S.B., and also a few studies have been made on scholastic logic, as for 
instance by Moody, Lukasiewicz, Bochenski, Salamucha, the present writer and 
perhaps by others. But up to now nothing that is even remotely adequate has 
been done in this field. The great majority of even neo-scholastics are com- 
pletely ignorant of their own tradition in logic, and as a result of this ignorance 
their logic is not scholastic. This fact is the more deplorable since scholasti- 
cism is rightly characterized by the emphasis it put on formalism and logical 
reasoning, so much that to many people “scholastic” means “suggestive of the 
logic or methods of the medieval Schoolmen; hence pedantic; formal” (Webster). 
But the truth behind this derogatory definition is that scholasticism of the 
Middle Ages is favorably distinguished by a high standard of logic and by a 
conscientious and continued effort to satisfy its refined logic. If then, scho- 
lasticism contains as an integral and determining factor a logic of its own, how 
can we understand scholastic philosophy without a thorough acquaintance with 
this logic? The ignorance of scholastic logic has caused already many mis- 
understandings, for instance, the ignorance of terms as “in quid predication”, 
“connotative”, “passio”, “equivocal”, “analogical”, “univocal”, etc. 

It seems that this situation is slowly changing. Lately two important works 
have been devoted to one of the most influential logicians of the thirteenth 
century, to Petrus Hispanus, the later Pope John XXI. Both studies deal with 
Petrus’s main work, known as the Summulae logicales. This little work became 
the textbook of logic for beginners, in the fourteenth century and has been the 
generally accepted textbook until at least the seventeenth century when it had 
to yield its position to by far inferior and less scholastic compendiums of logic. 
This invaluable work is extant in a great number of manuscripts and old editions, 
but it is a rarity in our libraries as the present reviewer has experienced when 
about five years ago he searched in vain for a long time for one single copy of 
this work on this continent. 


Mullally’s work contains two main parts. The second part contains a practical 
edition of the tract VII of the Summulae, or rather of the collection of tracts 
which are sometimes called the Parva logicalia and which constitute the origi- 
nal contribution of scholasticism to Aristotelean Logic. Mullally’s intention is 
only to give a practical edition of these tracts, based exclusively on incunabula 
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editions. Thus we have at least the text in the form it had assumed in the 
fifteenth century. The Latin text is accompanied by an English translation, 
which will be welcomed by many. Though the text cannot be considered to be 
safe, the translation seems to be excellent. 


Of more interest is the long “Introduction” which informs us about the 
authenticity of the Summulae, the life of Peter of Spain, the content of the 
first tracts not published in this book and the historical setting and meaning 
of the tract VII, especially the theory of signification. Mullally shows himself 
well acquainted with the literature concerning his topic. Once again the famous 
controversy, finally settled by Grabmann, concerning the authorship of the 
Summulae is discussed in detail. It is now generally accepted that the Summulae 
is a genuine work of Peter of Spain and not a translation from the Greek.of 
Psellos (as Prantl per fas et nefas tried to prove) and that Peter was nota 
Dominican but the later Pope John XXI, who incidentally had a hand in the 
famous condemnation of 1277, for it was Pope John XXI who commissioned 
and backed Etienne Tempier in his action against the various doctrines con- 
demned. 


It is practically impossible to give a critical evaluation of this introduction 
which in many respects is of great value. Too many problems are raised and 
a great deal of material has been gathered. However, and this is probably the 
weakest part of the introduction, too many definite answers are given to what is 
still problematical though these answers do not lack ingenuity and betray the 
author’s vast knowledge of medieval logic and semantics in general, for most 
of them appear to us to be far from satisfactory. More detailed studies are 
required which for the time being abstain from generalizations and which try 
to trace and explain certain parts of medieval logic in their actual historical 
development. We believe that Mullally has undertaken a task which at the 
present is superhuman. We shall note here only a few of the points in which we 
definitely disagree and which have bearing on the Franciscan Scholastics. Is 
it true that the terminology of the Summulae was used to a great extent by Duns 
Scotus in the logical works attributed to him? (p. LXXIX). We are inclined to 
believe that the author has suddenly forgotten that there were many other 
logicians at that time or shortly before Scotus who have written textbooks on 
logic which are similar to that of Peter and under some aspects even more 
extensive. Roger Bacon, for instance, who has written a Dialectica was quite 
an admirer of Shyreswood, and in the Middle Ages, too, the English were proud 
of their own tradition. Why is it not possible that Scotus - if -he wrote these 
logical works at all - did not use the Introductiones in Logicam of Shyres- 
wood or of others? The present reviewer is firmly convinced that Scotus knew 
Shyreswood’s works. We read in the edition of Scotus (Vives, t. VII, p. 287, 
n. 25): Nota, quod in quibusdam antiquis originalibus in margine habentur haec 
verba: Relatio aut est res vera, aut tantum rationis; si res vera, aut eadem 
fundamento aut alia a fundamento, aut coaeva fundamento, aut non coaeva 
fundamento, secundum Syrwoodum. Hence, we consider such a generalization 
by no means as well established, viz. that wherever we find a terminology 
similar to that of the Summulae, that there is a dependance of the one on the 
other. A similar mistake has been made by the editors of the works of St. Bona- 
venture, who give references to the Summulae in the Commentary on the 
Sentences. After all Peter wrote a textbook of a discipline already existing 
and used much material that was common property. The very brevity of the 
Summulae proves this point. Only his textbook survived, but it had won this 
triumph only some fifty years later. This statement, we believe, is much closer 
to the truth. But we readily admit that it needs to be proved by an historical 
investigation. 
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We do not believe that the Sophismata should be related to the Summulae 
(p. XCIX), they certainly are not in the case of Albertus de Saxonia, whose 
Sophismata we have examined in two manuscripts, and found that they deal 
very generally with syncategoremata and with the problems of supposition 
(in connection with syncategorematic terms) in a way that definitely shows 
they are not dependant on the Summulae but on his own more Ockhamistic 
theory. 


Mullally maintains on p. C: “Finally, the Summulae contributed to the de- 
velopment of the scepticism which existed during the fourteenth century”. 
First, we must ask, Did this scepticism exist during the fourteenth century, 
and, if so, where? The reference to Michalski in this case does not help at all, 
since Michalski’s studies on the fourteenth century, valuable though they are 
as to many details, are useless on this point. For his hurried generalizations 
have constructed a sceptical current; they have not proved it. Therefore, we 
regret not only this remark: “The greatest effect of the Summulae lies in the 
impetus it imparted to the sceptical trend which was to flourish in the fourteenth 
century”, but even more so the following: “So we find Michalski saying that 
though Scotus was the main cause of the scepticism of the fourteenth century, 
the terminist and probabilist current which stems in great part from the Summulae 
of Peter of Spain pointed thinkers in that general direction(p. C8).” We challenge 
the validity of these assertions in toto and as to their parts. Nowhere has the 
author proved them, they are fictions, not facts and represent a deplorable 
construction of history. The absurdity of such generalizations becomes im- 
mediately apparent if we consider the following. According to the author, Peter 
of Spain is.to be blamed because of his “probabilism” and Scotus because of 
his “realism” for leading to scepticism. But if this be true, then the nominalistic 
school where Michalski claims scepticism flourished, has done the very opposite 
of what it was supposed to have done; for Ockham definitely restored the theory 
of a demonstrative science to logic, and even the nominalist Buridan restored 
it to the Summulae, yet both were opposed to Scotistic realism. Something is 
wrong somewhere. The effect has apparently swallowed the cause. Would it not 
be much better to omit such speculations? 


These are a few points which we have selected. They could be multiplied. 
But nevertheless, we repeat, that the enormous labor Mullally has spent on this 
introduction, is not without great merit; at least it will stimulate further 
research. And as a starting point it is quite valuable. 


Bochenski’s complete edition of the Summulae is of quite a different type. 
Though it is not a critical edition in the usual sense of the word, it is a 
reliable edition in many respects, betraying on every page the eminent logician 
who has made this edition. It could be aptly called a diplomatical edition, 
since the author has based it almost exclusively on one manuscript. Only 
occasionally was the Cod. Vaticanus Reg. Lat. 1205 checked with other old 
manuscripts and even with some editions. The short introduction deals with 
the problem of the authenticity, etc. and is distinguished by its sober restraint. 
According to the old manuscripts, the text is divided into twelve tracts, the 
tract on the Exponibilia, found in many editions, does not belong to this work. 
Each paragraph is numbered so that the number before the period indicates the 
tract and the decimal numbers indicate the paragraphs of the tract. It is hoped 
that this simple device will be generally adopted. 


A comparison of this text with the older edition shows immediately how 
corrupted these editions are. For the future, only the edition of Bochenski 
can be safely quoted as the work of Peter of Spain. However, since it is nota 
critical edition, an occasional comparison with older editions will be advisable. 
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Unfortunately, the author has relied perhaps too much on the help of his 
students. A careful rechecking of the whole text for the preparation of a second 
edition which this work certainly deserves, seems to be called for. The careful 
reading of a few pages have suggested to us the following changes which we 
would like to submit to the better judgment of the editor. In 1.04 the second 
line has “nominativis”; this is probably a misprint for “nominativus”. In 1.06 
we find in the second and third line the word “separatae” twice; we suggest to 
replace this by “separate”. In the same paragraph, but in line 6 “et” appears 
to be a misprint for “ut”; and a little further, should not *subiunctiva” be 
replaced by “coniunctiva” or a similar expression? The fifth line of 1.07 has 
“principales, sive”; we suggest: “principales sui”. In 1.08 the last line should 
have “homo” in quotation marks, which we might note are consistently employed 
to the great benefit of the reader. On the following page in line 2, instead of 
the “uter” we prefer “uterque”. In line 6-7 of 1.11 “infinita” probably should 
be “indefinita”. In the verse that follows, the modern spelling which has been 
always adopted (even in the case of “Socrates” for the medieval “Sortes”, 
though in this case we are not so sure, since I have found authors who use 
these two names distinctly) should also be used; hence we would suggest 
“hyp” for “hip”, since it means “hypothetica”. In 6.05 line 3 we read “figurata”, 
I suspect that perhaps the reading “significata” is possible and should then 
be adopted. In any case it would be good to check this against other manu- 
scripts. In 6.09 the addition of “pro” to which footnote 2 refers, does not seem 
to be required. In 6.11, almost in the last lines, grammar requires “dignissima” 
insteadof “dignissimus,” and“ pulcherrimus” instead: of “*pulcherrima”. Would it 
be possible to read the first sentence of 6,12 as a question? Hence, could we 
read “Sedne” instead of “sed ne”? 


We sincerely hope that this very useful and.precious work which is completed 
by an Index of Words, an Index of Proper Names, an Index of Logical Rules 
(maximae), an Index of Sophismata (in the medieval sense), an Index of 
Schemes and an Index of Mnemotechnical Verses will have the success it 
deserves. Let us also hope that this little work will help neo-scholastic logic 
find its way back to what is its genuine tradition. For as the author rightly 
remarks: Manualia nostra denique moderna scholastica longe ab hac exactitudine 
et simplicitate simul distare doctrinamque tradere saepius erroneis conceptibus 
modernorum, Portis Regalis puta aliorumve similium, inficiatam.... What we 
need is a logic which at the same time is truly modern and truly scholastic. 


PHILOTHEUS BOEHNER, O.F.M. 
Franciscan Institute, 
St. Bonaventure, New York. 


Das Testament des Hl, Franziskus von Assisi. By Kajetan Esser, O.F.M. Eine Unter- 
suchung ueber seine Echtheit und seine Bedeutung. (Vorreformatorische Forschungen, 
hsgb. von Joseph Lortz, Band 15), Muenster, Westfalen: Aschendorffsche Verlags- 
bucbhandlung, 1949. Pp. xix-212-S. 


It would be hard to decide what deserves the greater praise in this work, 
the scholariness or the hard work. Probably one need not decide since, in the 
last analysis, both would seem to be required in equal proportions for success 
in such an undertaking. The study seems like an answer to a fervent prayer 
made by all that are interested in Franciscan sources. 
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According to its sub-title the work consists of two parts, almost equal in 
length. Part I (pp. 9-103) deals with the authenticity of the Testament of St. 
Francis; Part II (pp. 104-201) studies its significance. There is an introduction 
(pp. 1-8) briefly summarizing the investigations that have been made during the 
past one hundred and twenty-five years. The work concludes with a short 
discussion (undoubtedly too short) on the position of the Testament in the 
history of the Order. 


Part I implies an astounding amount of painstaking labor, which is all the 
more remarkable when one considers the troubled period within which it was 
done; only deep devotion to a cause can explain it. 


The first chapter concludes that towards the end of his life Francis wrote or 
dictated a number of “testaments,” but that only one of them is to be designated 
as the Testament of St. Francis, namely, the one because of which Gregory IX 
issued his “Quo elongati.” (pp. 9-17) 


Chapter 2 is quite satisfying. Seventy-eight manuscripts in Latin are listed 
and described, and twenty-two in other languages. Of the latter one is in 
English, five are in German, and sixteen in Italian; two of the last are direct 
translations from known Latin mss., and one has eluded the author’s search. 
The oldest is part of the famous Codex 338 in the public library of Assisi, 
written in the thirteenth century, probably about the middle but certainly no 
later than the third quarter. No other manuscript from the thirteenth century is 
known. With fifty-six (fifty-seven), the fifteenth century boasts the largest 


number; this is not at all surprising in view of the energetic history of the 
Order in that century. (pp. 17-27) 


Of the manuscripts listed forty-five were actually collated; the conditions 
brought about by the war made it impossible to do more. (pp. 27-38) They are 
found to be in essential agreement. At first sight the great variance in readings 
causes surprise; perhaps, however, it is no greater than should be expected 
when one recalls that the Order had no officially accepted text of the Testament 
before Wadding’s time. The general agreements and the numerous differences 
are given a sound explanation, on the one hand, by the evident and quite 
definite interdependence in certain of the manuscripts and, on the other, by a 
postulated oral tradition of the text, which eventually influenced the written 
tradition. Manifold, sometimes ludicrous, are the complications resulting from 
the oral tradition. (pp. 30-32) By postulating a number of manuscripts, the author 
was enabled to establish family relationships between some of the extant 
manuscripts (seven groups are actually traced). (pp. 32-36) The variant readings 
are given on the basis of the Assisian Codex. (pp. 36-48) 


To explain the most glaring differences, prudent and effective use is made 
of the two distinct attitudes that existed in the early history of the Order, 
namely, that of the rigorists and that of the moderates, later called Spirituals 
and Community respectively. Moreover, that partisans of these opposing 
attitudes present essentially the same text for the Testament strongly confirms 
its authenticity. (pp. 48-53) 


However, in order to put that authenticity beyond question, it is necessary 
to bridge the years between the original writing of the Testament and the 
writing of the Assisian codex and also the years between this first manuscript 
and the next, written perhaps as early as 1330. Chapter 3, therefore, is de- 
voted to a study of extant citations made from the Testament during approxi- 
mately a hundred years following the death of St. Francis. The study is 
conclusive. The authenticity of the Testament as a whole and of each particular 
section is guaranteed by direct or indirect citations in the literature of the 
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period: whenever a “testament” is referred to without modification, the reference 
is to what we today know as the Testament of St. Francis; and each citation 
is verifiable in our present text, at least according to substance. 


The evolution of the text is considered in chapter 4, an evolution demanded 
by the character and number of variants that occur in the literary citations and 
in the collated manuscripts. Accompanied by proper illustrations, the following 
factors are listed as influencing the history of the text and explaining most of 
the differences in the readings: textual similarities within the Testament itself 
as well as in the Rule and other well-known Franciscan writings (pp. 19-85); 
the evident desire at times to correct or improve St. Francis’ latinity (pp. 86- 
91); theological and canonical considerations (pp. 92-95); interpretive additions 
(pp. 95, f.). The criterion is logical: the more independent any particular reading 
is with regard to such influences, the closer it approaches the original. 

From all the preceding it would seem that chapter 5 is justified in setting 
down a text of the Testament as practically identical with what St. Francis 
dictated. It is of particular interest to note that Esser’s critical text differs 
little from those of Boehmer and Lemmens; he indicates eleven corrections for 
the former and thirteen for the latter. (pp. 98-103) 


The authenticity having been firmly established, Part II thoroughly examines 
the significance of the Testament as a Franciscan source and as a guide for 


evaluating the spirituality and work of St. Francis. Theauthor’s conclusions 
are as follows. 


The word “testament” as title for this particular “opusculum” is equivalent 
to “ultimae voluntatis declaratio,” a statement of one’s final wishes, though 


the writing may also be interpreted in the sense of a “caritatis mandatum.” 
(pp. 104-107) 


Both internal and external reasons tend to show that the Testament was 
dictated by Francis within the last few days of his life, that is, when he was 
back in the Portiuncula after his stay in the episcopal palace of Assisi. In 
any Case, it was written shortly before his death. (pp. 107-115) 


He was urged by the Brothers surrounding him in his last illness, especially 
the idealistically inclined, to leave them for their consolation and guidance 
some written memorial. They probably even suggested a plan, which Francis 
discussed with them and others. Moreover, he had his own reason for wanting 
to leave such a memorial. Though he realized that he was no longer the legal 
superior of his community, he had a deep and disturbing sense of his responsi- 
bility as its spiritual leader. There were movements within the Order that made 
him fearful; and he felt bound to warn his Brothers against such mitigations 
of the Rule that would endanger their solemn promises to God. At length he 
made his dictation, very likely spoken in the vernacular and directly translated 
into Latin; quite certainly it was immediately put down in writing. (pp. 115-122) 

As for its structure, the Testament is not a formally developed composition. 
It consists of three (possibly five) distinct sections, each held together by mere 
association of ideas or even by catchwords and all unified by Francis’ anxiety 
to safeguard his ideals and the consciences of his brotherhood. However, far 
from being a complete declaration of his ideals, it simply states and emphasizes 
such matters as he felt needed restatement and emphasis at the critical moment 
of its composition. (pp. 122-130) 


Aside from the prohibition against seeking privileges at the Roman Curia and 
that against appending glosses to the Rule and the present writing, the Testa- 
ment contains no matter substantially different from that in other “opuscula,” 
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specifically the two Rules and the letter to the chapter. There are indeed 
differences in verbal expression and in tone, but these are well explained by 
the different methods of composition and by changing circumstances, both 
objective and psychological. Constantly re-echoing the “Regula bullata,” 
sometimes very strongly, the unmistakable purpose of the Testament is to 
confirm the Rule and urge the Brothers to fulfill. it in a manner thoroughly 
loyal and Catholic. In the *Epistola ad capitulum” some matters are treated 
in greater detail than in the Testament; but in both thoughts and expressions 
are much alike despite a distinctness of tone. The “Regula non-bullata,” being 
a work that encompasses years of experience and therefore of experimental 
legislation, its manner is almost as varied as the circumstances under which 
the various parts were written; nevertheless, its spirit and most of its matter 
are practically identical with what is found in the Testament and the “Regula 
bullata.” (pp. 130-140) 


In chapter 6 (pp. 140-198) we have a detailed interpretation of tne work, 
together with a translation into German. Certainly this Chapter is the richest 
in immediate fruit for the reader, though at the same time it is right here that 
debate becomes almost unescapable. Except where Esser’s research has 
demanded correction, spelling, punctuation, and divisions are taken bodily 
from Boehmer’s Analekten. This is regrettable; had the author made brave use 
of his own investigation into the inner structure of the Testament, he must 
undoubtedly have rearranged some of the divisions. For example, why should 
the rating of a special paragraph be given to the sentence “Salutationen .... 
pacem”? Very important objectively, it is purely incidental, associational to 
what immediately precedes it, as Esser himself would insist. 

Though good in general, the translation appears to be much too literal at 
times. However, the author would most likely justify his literalness on the 
basis of the peculiar latinity he had to face and on an understandable desire 
to avoid the responsibility of interpretation within the translation itself. 


The interpretation is very thorough, altogether objective, and therefore almost 
inevitably excellent. However, notwithstanding the author’s decisiveness, 
some points in the Testament must ever remain in doubt, and others will demand 
still further study. A few examples should suffice here. The words “cum essem 
in peccatis,” even when taken in conjunction with Celano’s well-known 
description of Francis’ worldly youth, will probably never.be perfectly clear. 
(p. 141) To interpret “pauperculos sacerdotes hujus saeculi” as worldly, sinful 
priests rather than as priests lowly in education and culture (pp. 146 ff.) may 
not be giving enough regard to these two facts: “si haberem tantam sapientiam 
quantam Salomon habuit,” which introduces the‘ sentence, creates a natural 
contrast to intellectual inferiority (why should such a simple contrast stand 
beyond the “homo simplex et.idiota’? - One is tempted to speak of an “idiota” 
complex in some of Francis’ posthumous friends!); only after he has brought 
“omnes alios [sacerdotes]” into the picture, does Francis speak specifically 
of sin in priests and of why he wishes to disregard it. Indeed, this reviewer is 
inclined to think that, in the first sentence of paragraph 3, Francis gives his 
confidence to priests = not merely “propter ordinem ipsorum,” but precisely 
and expressly to those - “qui vivunt secundum formam sanctae ecclesiae 
Romanae,” that is, to orthodox priests (in that case, “propter ordinem ipsorum” 
conceivably modifies the clause “qui vivunt ... Romanae”). In other words, 
Francis seems to be saying: he will readily have recourse to priests (for the 
reception of the Sacraments, etc.) even should they persecute him, provided 
only that they live in harmony with the Church; he will not preach in the 
parishes of unlettered and lowly priests without their permission, though he 
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himself were as wise as Solomon; he has the greatest veneration even for 


priests that may be in sin because they are his lords and the dispensers of 
Christ’s Body and Blood. 


Some of the outstanding successes of this final chapter are: the touching and 
unanswerable exposition of Francis’ devotion to the Church; the masterful 
reconstruction of the circumstances under which the Testament was written; 
the recapitulation. 


As a conclusion to his work Esser gives a somewhat brief study of the 
Testament in Franciscan history: how it produced sharp divisions among the 
Brothers before and even after “Quo elongati” had decided against its obligatory 
character and how, by the beginning of the sixteenth century, it ceased to be a 
source of disturbance and misunderstanding. (pp. 202-205) Certainly the Testa- 
ment profoundly affected the first two and a half centuries of Franciscan history; 
just as certainly the history of the Order explains many of the most significant 
variations that crept into the text. 


If the library of Franciscana must perforce continue to grow, let it by all 


means be through works like this one. And may Heaven grant the author time 
and opportunity to subject the other “opuscula” to - like objective study. 


PHILIBERT RAMSTETTER, O.F.M. 
Duns Scotus College, 
Detroit, Mich. 


Immortal Dicmond: Studies in Gerard Manley Hopkins. Edited by Norman Weyand, S.J. 
N.Y.: Sheed and Ward, 1949. Pp. xxvi - 451. $5.00. 


Opinion on the Jesuit priest and poet, Gerard Manley Hopkins, will always 
be divided. Some look on him as the torchlight of modem poetry; others (mostly 
unmodem poets) look on him as a confusing mass of brilliant words and sun 
flash pictures. To the writer, who is not a modemist in poetry by any means, ke 
is a man to be admired from a distance. During a year spent at a Jesuit college, 
under the inspiring tutelage of Father Michael Pierce, where Hopkins and 
Thompson were both pushed = well, let it suffice to say that Thompson stuck. 
Despite my best efforts I never did, nor since have been able to appreciate 
anything sublime in Hopkins’ poetry. Individual pieces of the mosaic are well 
wrought, but the whole picture needs too much study, background,diagnosis, 
research, scholarship, intuition to meet the pleasure of the ordinary lover of 
poetry. 


Poetry does not have to be complex to be beautiful; in fact there is a beauty 
in simplicity that complexity can never hope to have. Hopkins is a complex poet 
and it is a complex age which will render him honor. 


Immortal Diamond is a series of essays “conceived as an anniversary tribute 
to commemorate the one hundredth anniversary of the poet’s birth”. It contains 
eleven essays written by distinguished Jesuit literary men, each attempting to 
clarify some point of Hopkins life or works. We see here treated such ponderous 
studies as “Greco-Roman Verse Theory and G.M.H.” and “G.M.H., Poet of 
Ascetic and Aesthetic Conflict” and the always necessary “Interpretative 
Glossary of Difficult Words in the Poems”. To the scholar and the lover of the 
esoteric, Hopkins no doubt will be a diamond, but those who can find an equally 
clear reflection of the majesty and beauty of God in the fishes and the birds 
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wil! not travel through the hot subterranean corridors and dusty cavers of the 
mine. They will probably find their delight rather in the “Canticle to the Sun”. 


BEDE A. DAUPHINEE, O.F.M. 
Siena College, 
Loudonville, N.Y. 


Bibliografia Missionaria, Anno XII: 1949. Compiled by Giovanni Rommerskirchen, O.M.I. 
Rome: Pontificia Bibliotheca Missionaria di Propaganda Fide, 1949. Pp. 150. 


The Bibliografia Missionaria, of which the twelfth issue has now appeared, 
has long become a welcome friend to those interested in the study of the 
missions. It is a diligently collected bibliography of current works published 


in the various fields of missiology. 


The present volume contains the bibliography of books and articles published 
during 1948. It also includes earlier publications which were not listed sooner 
due to the difficult conditions during and after the war. The work follows the 
pattern set by the preceding volume. Its material is arranged under the 
titles: Bibliographies of Mission Literature and New Periodicals, Fundamental 
Mission Doctrine, Practical Missiology, General Mission History, Present-day 
Missions in General, Mission Life and Mission Aid at Home, Mission Institutes, 
Mission Medicine, Indigenous Mission Personnel, Missions of the Near East and 
among the Moslems, India, Indochina, China, Japan and Corea, The East Indies 
and the Philippines, Africa, Latin America, United States and Canada, Australia 
and Oceania. A glance into the volume reveals that serious studies on the 
missions published in our periodicals are faithfully registered. If some are 
missing, it is ordinarily not an oversight of the compiler, but due to the fact 
that the respective magazines are not readily available in Rome. Hence it 
would be advisable to furnish the compiler with a copy or offprint. 


This bibliography of current mission literature (to be distinguished clearly 
from the Bibliotheca Missionum which covers only older mission literature) 
appeared for the first time in 1935, then as part of the Guida delle Missioni 
Cattoliche. Its value was immediately and so much appreciated that it could 
be published as a separate volume. Until 1942 the volumes appeared annually, 
sometimes with valuable appendices containing specialized bibliographies 
(e.g. on adaptation of native art, esp. music to liturgicaluse). Then the war 
made the publication temporarily impossible. The next volume appeared in 1947, 
which contains all literature published from 1943 to 1946. From then on the 
issues have been published regularly again every year. 


Now as the twelfth volume of the Bibliografia Missionaria has come off the 
press, we wish to recommend the compilers for this valuable publication which 
gives the student such a handy tool to inform himself about literature on present- 
day missions as well as the latest works on mission history. 


BERNARD H. WILLEKE, O.F.M. 
Rome, Italy. 


The Ordinary Processes in Causes of Beatification and Canonization. (The Catholic 
University of America Canon Law Studies No. 268). By Damian Joseph Blaher, O.F.M. 
Washington, D.C.: The Catholic University of America, 1949. Pp. xv-290. 


The author commits himself to composing “a manual for those who ... play 
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some part in the handling of a beatification or canonization cause before the 
tribunal of a local ordinary” (Foreword, p. xiv). In his research, he met with a 
peculiar difficulty, and consequently could show a good reason for his work, 
in that “commentators of the law of the Code have seen fit, for the most part, 
to omit from their commentaries that section of the procedural law of the Code 
which deals with beatification and canonization causes. ... As a consequence, 
a situation has arisen which is little less than lamentable; in precisely the 
circumstances wherein help is most needed it is least to be found” (p. 154). 


The author states that “emphasis has been placed on the practical rather 
than on the theoretical” (p. xiv). Since he was also writing the work as a thesis 
in part-qualification for his doctorate, he was faced with a dilemma: whether 
to write a canonical commentary or a manual. As a result, his work, considered 
as a manual, inclines somewhat over-frequently to commentary, rather than to an 
emphatically “manual” treatment. This is perhaps the better solution, con- 
sidering that this is apparently the first fairly complete treatment of the subject 
in English. The author has to give authorities and arguments for his stand on 
the several points that are obscure and controverted. Obviously the work is 
pointed for those who intend to study the processes in order to carry them out 
in careful detail in practical cases, - where a merely vague notion of theory 
would lead to disastrous mistakes in the “labyrinthine procedure called for in 
these causes” (p. 154). This point was also referred to in a recent review of 
this same work in The Register (National Edition, Denver, Colo., Nov. 27, 
1949, Vol. XXV, No. 48, in the column “Listening In”). In the same review, 
the work was given high praise. 


In spite of the demanded technical attack, the language of the work is clear, 
readable, and free from verbosity. 


The historical part is detailed where such treatment is required, e.g., con- 
cerning the interrogatories contained in the formula for the remissorial letters 
(pp. 48-52). The author showed discretion in pruning the historical material. 
Many interesting side issues are mentioned but relegated to their proper place: 
the footnotes. 


One looks in vain for an immediate mention and at least passing description 
of the topical term ordinary process in the first few pages. First mention is on 
page 22, and the definition is given there in a footnote! In the canonical 
commentary a definition and precise discussion are given on pp. 66-67, in 
connection with the much-needed explicit distinction between the ordinary and 
extraordinary way of proceeding, and the subdistinction between the ordinary 
and the apostolic process. A nice treatment of theory on the nature of the 
processes is given a few pages previously (pp. 54-59). 


Various points in these processes that differ, often widely, from the more 
familiar Pars Prima: De iudiciis of Book IV of the Code have been carefully 
presented. One might mention the notarius de primordialibus rogatus (pp. 126- 
128); the amazing detail of the postulator’s inquiry into the life and virtues of 
the Servant of God (pp. 83-85, yet the author admits in a footnote on page 85 
that he has given no more than a general outline); the important distinction 
between cult and non-cult (pp. 219-225); experts, of which 13 classes are 
mentioned as examples, and from widely different fields of science and art 
(p- 152). 

It is a minor disappointment that the popular term “devil’s advocate” was 
relegated to the obscurity of a footnote (p. 141, note 132). Surely the author 
might have relaxed his strict adherence to technical commentary here. In the 
alphabetical index the term is not even given a page number, but unceremoni- 
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ously dumped into the Promotor fidei heading. 


The author (on page 191) rejects a suggestion by Coronata (1933 edition, 
Institutiones, III, 453, note 4) that the penalty of excommunication ipso facto, 
reserved to the Holy See, for violation of the oath of secrecy (canon 2037, 
§ 1, together with the formula as prescribed in Fontes, n. 5626, §§ 3-4), may 
no longer be in force. Coronata admits that in practice that formula is retained, 
with the specific mention of the excommunication in the taking of the oath (cf. 
the author’s appendix, p. 246, no. 9). But Coronata’s argument from canon 6, 
5°, has at least some force in theory. On a theoretical basis, Coronata’s 
argument cannot be attacked in virtue of the regulation of canon 6, 6°, because 
the penalty is not included in a liturgical law in the strict sense (cf. the author, 
pp. 62-63). Canons 18, 22, and 23 can hardly be used against Coronata’s 
suggestion, in view of canon 6, 5°-6°; while the strict interpretation demanded 
by canon 19 for penalties, though not directly applicable, offers some foundation 
for a dubium iuris and the consequent non-application of the penalty, in view 
of canon 15. Coronata continues to maintain his view in his latest (1941) 
edition, /nstitutiones, III, (n. 1521) p. 455, note 4. 


The text appeared remarkably free from typographical errors and only one 
was noticed in the course of the reading: the omitted ‘n’ in the name ofa 
quoted author, /ndelicato (p. 117, note 40, line 3). 


The Formulae in the appendices make for completeness. They were referred 
to frequently in the main text. The bibliography (limited*to what was quoted in 
the work) shows a judicious choice rather than an extended listing of the field. 
An aniple index closes the work. 


ROCH F. KNOPKE, O.F.M. 
Christ the King Seminary, 
St. Bonaventure, New York. 


Introduzione alla Psicologia. By Father Agostino Gemelli, O.F.M. and Sac. Giorgio 
Zunini. Milano: Societa Editrice “Vita e Pensiero”, 1947. Pp. xv-438. 


(This book is ascribed to Gemelli and Zunini. However the real author is Gemelli, 
who insisted that the name of his able assistant, Dr. Giorgio Zunini, receive recognition 
with his own. References to the author will therefore be in the singular.) 


This is not just another book on psychology. It is one of the outstanding 
works of the last decade, containing a stmming up of the results achieved by 
the author and a mature judgment of practically all aspects of psychological 
inquiry. There have been many other excellent treatises on psychology. But 
the depth and the range of this work put it in a field apart. This is due, of 
course, to the unusual ability and the psychological experience of Father 
Gemelli, and to the aid given by his very capable assistant, Dr. Zunini. 


It is hardly necessary to refer to the competence of Father Gemelli in the 
psychological field. After completing his psychological studies in Italy and in 
several German universities, he founded the psychological laboratory in the 
University of the Sacred Heart in Milan and has directed its varied researches 
for over three decades. The laboratory is well known for the quantity aad the 
quality of its output, which is available in the Contributi del Laboratorio di 
psicologia. The department of psychology has an intermational reputatior for 
the excellence of its graduates. This success must be attributed mainly to the 
competence and the inspiration of Father Gemelli. His work in psychology was 
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made easier by his command of the languages of the countries in which psy- 
chology has been flourishing. Besides Italian he has not only a reading but 
also a speaking knowledge of English, French, and German. His competence 
is perhaps best judged from the esteem in which he is held by his colleagues in 
the field. Another indication of his competence is given in the breadth and 
thoroughness of the publications coming from his laboratory. 


Gemelli calls the present work an Introduction to Psychology. It is not an 
introduction in the current use of the term. Gemelli himself states expressly 
that his Introduction presupposes an adequate acquaintance with psychology as 
offered in textbooks. The Introduction is intended to be a panorama of modem 
psychology. In this panorama the author wishes to assign the proper place to 
the various fundamental problems of psychology, to show the way in which these 
problems are faced by psychologists, and especially by the members of the 
various schools, and finally to give his own opinion on how these problems may 
be solved by psychology. It is difficult to classify i. ook. It does not fall 
into any of the categories of psychological works with which American psy- 
chologists are familiar. The closest American parallel is Coleman Griffith’s 
Principles of Systematic Psychology. There are partial similarities to Gardner 
Murphy’s Historical Introduction to Modern Psychology, to Woodworth’s Con- 
temporary Schools of Psychology, and also to Spearman’s Psychology Down the 
Ages. 


It should not be thought that the book is a mere compilation of opinions with 
a critical appraisal. Nor can it be said that Gemelli belongs to some psy- 
chological school and uses the tenets of that school as criteria to judge the 
theories of other schools. If “systematic” is used in the meaning of proceeding 


according to the tenets of some system or school, Gemelli is not systematic 
in his treatment. He does not like the term “eclectic”, since the term has un- 
fortunate implications. But he is eclectic in the meaning once given to it by 
Woodworth. Or perhaps he would be called one who takes the “middle of the 
road”, facing all problems, and asking the questions: What? How? Why? 


It may be worthwhile to forestall another possible misconception. Father 
Gemelli has a philosophy. But his psychology is not philosophy, nor is it 
inspired by his philosophy. For him psychology is a science to be treated by 
scientific methods. 


In facing psychological problems Gemelli does not simply refer to the re- 
searches of others. It is true he studies them. His knowledge of the psycho- 
logical researches and trends throughout the world and especially in the United 
States is impressive. But this knowledge is used to amplify, correct and direct 
his own researches so that, as he says, his Introduction is the fruit of a long 
series of researches made by himself and his assistants. (p. IX) 


It should be noted that in his treatment of the various schools of psychology 
he is scrupulously fair. He is generous in giving praise wherever it is due. 
Though he disagrees on many points with Freud, he comes back again and again 
to the merit due to Freud for stressing the unity of man. He cannot accept the 
system of Gestalt psychology as a system, but he can and does point out how 
much it has contributed to our psychological knowledge. 


On the other hand he does not hesitate to reject current views that might 
seem to be more in line with his own. A typical example is given in the matter 
of imageless thought. Here he brings out explicitly that the results of Kuelpe 
in this field are due not to pure psychological investigations, but are influenced 
by a philosophical background. He approves the judgment passed by Wundt on 
the work of Kuelpe: “Oggi dobbiamo riconoscere che, se Wundt non ebbe nello 
studiare i processi superiori lo stesso successo che ebbe nella psicofisiologia, 
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se addito una via non feconda per studiarli, se le ragioni messe innanzi da lui 
contro il valore dell’introspezione non erano plausibili, avveva pero veduto 
giusto.” (p. 32) Nor is Gemelli unwilling to admit his own mistakes and correct 
views he himself has championed. (p. 30) 


With regard to the general procedure adopted by Gemelli in this book, the 
different topics are treated by giving the relevant historical and experimental 
data together with the relevant interpretations. He then reviews the material 
given in the light of all experimental evidence. His treatment of views differing 
from his own resembles the urban and fair way that Woodworth uses, in his 
Contemporary Schools of Psychology. In fact, it seems to give Gemelli special 
pleasure to bring out the good points of theories differing from his own. 


The Introduction falls into three main sections. The first section explains 
what psychology is, how it works, and what is its material. (Chs. 1-5) This 
takes up 136 pages. This section corresponds to the Prolegomena of J. Van der 
Veldt, O.F.M., in so far as the latter deals with modem psychology. 


A second section is devoted to the special mental processes and to different 
forms of behavior. The different mental processes are perception (Ch. 6), 
learning processes (Ch. 7), affective states (Ch. 8), intellectual and willing 
processes (Ch. 9), and, as an enlargement of Chapter Nine, the psychological 
processes involved in language (Ch. 10). Four chapters are devoted to behavior: 
Instinctive (Ch. 10), Intelligent behavior of animals (Ch. 11), Human behavior 
(Ch. 13), Social behavior (Ch. 14). 


The third section deals with the various problems of. personality in two 
chapters entitled personality (Ch. 15) and characterology (Ch. 16). 


In the first section the psychologist will be interested in Gemelli’s treatment 
of the historical development of psychology. Here much can be leamed of 
Italy’s share in this development. The modem schools are delineated in a 
manner that cannot help impressing their salient points. At the same time 
attention is called to the dangers that may result from the formation of schools, 
especially to the danger of treating a mere hypothesis as if it were a law, the 
danger of excluding important data, and the danger of sterility. This leads the 
author to state that in his opinion the whole man must form the subject-matter 
of psychology. This brings up two main difficulties that confront the modern 
psychologist: the actual dependence of several schools of psychology ona 
philosophy and the dehumanizing of man. It is characteristic of the author that 
he does not dwell on the relation of schools to philosophy for fear the least 
suspicion may arise that he is being influenced in his judgment by his own 
philosophy. Here Gemelli treats the problem of dualism, a problem that is very 
much alive in Europe. He refers to a twofold dualism, the dualism of empirical 
psychology and philosophy on the one hand, and on the other the dualism of 
method: objective and subjective. He comes out for the need of using both 
methods, objective and subjective. 


Another problem is the relation between biology and psychology. He admits a 
continuity between the two, but is careful to point out that continuity does not 
mean assimilation or identity. The biological sciences and the psychological 
sciences have their own methods, their own subject-matter, their own aims. 
This holds true even if certain fields of research and certain methods are 
common to both. 


The admission of the autonomous character of psychology leads to a detailed 
investigation of its subject-matter, largely historical but including such recent 
developments as Boring’s theory of the physical dimensions of consciousness 
and the theories of operationism. He also studies exhaustively the meaning of 
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conscious and unconscious psychical activity. 


The second section gives a detailed account of the work done on perceptior, 
including such recent research as that of Michotte on the perception of causality. 
The chapter on affective states offers an opportunity to bring in the recent ex- 
perimental findings from his own laboratory on the nature of higher feelings. 
Of special interest in the ninth chapter is the insistence on the grasping of re- 
lations as the basis of all intellectual activity. Here is also met the problem of 
imageless thought, which in the opinion of the author cannot be accepted as 
proved on the basis of psychological data. The same chapter gives a_ lucid 
account of the work done by the Wirzburger school and by Michotte on willing. 


Under behavior he takes up the problem of instinct and comes to the con- 
clusion that the psychologist must admit instincts in animals and at least some 
instincts in men. He has the significant statement that if one must give up the 
concept of instincts in the study of living beings, it would be necessary to 
cancel another concept, namely life. (p. 297) The intelligent behavior of ani- 
mals refers to behavior reached through learning. The term “intelligent” is 
used, because it is the common expression for this type of behavior. However, 
Gemelli would prefer another word that would not lead to misconceptions. Tkis 
chapter contains an appraisal not only of the work of Thorndike, McDougall, 
and Koehler, but also of some original work done in his own laboratory es- 
pecially the experiments of Zunini with fishes. The chapter on human behavior 
is to a great extent given in the manner of comparative and developmental 
psychology. It is especially valuable for the facts presented and for the able 
interpretation of these facts. One assertion (p. 340) seems to imply that the 
child does not grasp relations till after the seventh year. This does not agree 
with conclusions of other investigators, for instance of J. Geyser. Under social 
behavior there is good summary of the studies made up to the time of the last 
war on animals. With regard to the social behavior of human beings the author 
presents the data and interprets them from the standpoint of psychology. He 
shows that the attempt to explain human societies solely in terms of the factors 
operative in animal societies must end in failure. 

The third section deals with what might be called in the words of Gordon 
Allport the nomothetic aspect of personality in summary (Ch. 15) and the 
idiographic. (Ch. 16) Two points in the fifteenth chapter are of especial interest 
to the reader. Here Gemelli approaches philosophy for the first time in this 
book. And he calls attention to the fact. (p. 380 (1) He is referring to the need 
of assuming the existence of a human body, which assumption is of course 
unacceptable to the philosophical school of idealism. The other point is the 
statement of a sane holistic position with regard to man. (p. 387) “We must 
say that the organic functions, those of the profound I and those of the higher I 
are not primitive with regard to the whole of man, in other words that man is 
not the result of their summations and correlations. In virtue of maturation 
(sviluppo) these various functions are formed in the developmental periods as 
functions proper to man, but the whole (man) exists priortothe single functions.” 
(“Il cui ‘tutto’ esiste prima delle singole funzioni.”) (p. 387) The last chapter, 
which treats of personalities or characters as individuals, again brings out the 
insistence on the “whole man”, which is similar to some of the views of E. 
Fromm and K, Goldstein. “The true and adequate study of character cannot be 
accomplished except by a study of man, considered in his wholeness, of man 
considered in the society in which he lives and in which he must be studied, 
of man in so far as he acts among men and with men; only then shall we gather 
from his actions the reason and the internal mechanism of the directive action 
of intelligence and will, and the mechanism of the feelings on the life of the 
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individual.” (p. 403) He concludes with a note of hope for most of us by 
stressing the plasticity of personality and the large part played in the 
formation of personality by the individual’s activity, largely by means of 
intellect and will. 


It is unfortunate that typographical errors occur which at times make the 
meaning difficult, at times impossible. Thus on page 255 one whole line is 
omitted and another line repeated. Another source of possible vexation is the 
lack of a complete bibliography. The index also could be enlarged many times. 
It is true that a complete bibliography and a complete index would have made 
the volume unusually bulky, and would have demanded the use of a great deal 
more paper. The critical shortages of so many materials after the war may have 
impelled the author to sacrifice his own wishes to the good of his country. In 
any case the lack of a complete bibliography and a complete index seems to be 
a serious defect that should be corrected in future editions. 


But these defects are of very little importance compared with the book as a 
whole. The mature reflections and judgments, the insights into relations often 
not even suspected, the organization of the data into a coherent whole compel 
anyone who is not a reviewer to overlook everything but the material presented. 
This is a book that will be fundamentally important not only for psychologists, 
but also for sociologists, educators, and especially for philosophers. The very 
fact that Gemelli deliberately limits himself to the data of psychology enhances 
its value for the latter group. Here the philosopher will find the material to 
work on by his own methods, particularly in the philosophy of man. 


VINCENT FOCHTMAN, O.F.M. 


Franciscan Seminary, 


Cleveland, Ohio. 
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Esser, Gerard, S.V.D. Theologia Naturalis. Techny, Illinois: Typis Domus Missionum 
ad St. Mariam, 1949. Pp. xvi-260-Index. 


Foley, Theodosius, O.F.M. Cap. In the Spirit of Saint Francis. Paterson, New Jersey: 
St. Anthony Guild Press, 1949. Pp. ix-172. $1.75. 


Gilson, Etienne. Being and Some Philosophers. Toronto, Canada: Pontifical Instimute 
of Mediaeval Studies, 1949. Pp. xi-215-Index. $3.50. 


Hanstein, Honorius, O.F.M. Kanonisches Eherecht. Paderbom: Verlag Ferdinand 
SchSningh, 1949. Pp. 252-Index. 


Hildebrand, Dietrich von. Fundamental Moral Attitudes. New York: Longmans, Green 
and Co., 1950. Pp. 72. $1.75. 


Koller, Ange, O.F.M. Essai sur l’Esprit du Berbere Marocain. Fribourg: Editions Fran- 
ciscaines, 1949. Pp. 604. 


Kolping, Adolf. Petrus Damiani. Diisseldorf: Patmos-Verlag, 1949. Pp. 94. (DM 3.80). 


Martin, Gottfried. Wilhelm von Ockham, Berlin: Walter de Gruyter and Co., 1949. Pp. xiv- 
260. 
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O’Brien, Patrick, C.M. Emotions and Morals. New York: Grune and Stratton, Inc., 1950. 
Pp. xiii-235-Index. $3.50. 


Odoardi, Giovanni, O.F.M. Conv. Serie Completa dei Padri e Teologi Francescani 
Minori C tuali al Concilio di Trento. Rome: Editrice “Miscellanea Francescana”, 
1947. Pp. 93. 


St. Anthony Guild Press. A Catalogue of the Publications of St. Anthony’s Guild. 
Paterson, New Jersey: 1949. Pp. 60-Index. 


Schiavo, Giovanni. Italian-American History. Volume Il. New York: The Vigo Press, 
1949. Pp. viii-1056. $10.00. 


Suriano, Fra Francesco. Treatise on the Holy Land. Translated by Fr. Theophilus Bel- 
lorini, O.F.M. and Fr. Eugene Hoade, O.F.M. Jerusalem: Franciscan Press, 1949. 
Pp. viii-24 8-Index. 

Tisserant, Bishop Eugene Cardinal. The Iron Curtain Pastoral. Paterson, New Jersey: 
St. Anthony’s Guild Press, 1949. Pp. 32. 10¢. 


Trindade, Dom Frei Henrique Golland, O.F.M. The Franciscan’s Climb to God. Trans- 
lated by Conall O’Leary O.F.M. Paterson, New Jersey: St. Acthony Guild Press, 1949. 
Pp. xii-128. $1.25. 





Verschueren, Lucidius, O.F.M. May My Prayer.... Reflections on Prayer. Karachi: 
Rotti Press, 1949. Pp. vii-92. 


Willinger, Aloysius J., C.S.S. The Eucharist and Christian Life. Paterson, New Jersey: 
St. Anthony Guild Press, 1949. Pp. xix-198. $2.00. 


Zimmermann, Odo J., O.S.B. Life and Miracles of St. Benedict. Collegeville, Minn.: 


St. John’s Abbey Press, 1949. Pp. xv-78-Index. Cloth $2.00. Paper 90¢. 





THE LITTLE GUILD CLASSICS 


A new series, now in progress, which will cover individual short 
works as well as the opuscula of the classic Christian writers — 
those briefer treasures which often escape the attention they merit 
because they tend to be submerged by greater works. Inexpensively 


by sturdily produced, the books are pocket-sized for convenience, 
and tasteful in format. 


Available: Fortheoming: 
St. Bernardine’s Sermon on St. Joseph, St. Cyprian’s Explanation of the 
Pp. 56. 25¢ Our Father 
St. Aelred on Spiritual Friendship Four of the mimor writings of St. 
Pp. 96. 50¢ Bonaventure 


The Letters of St. Francis 


Dept. 4-1237 
Paterson 3, New Jersey 
ST. ANTHONY GUILD PRESS 


THE DE PRIMO PRINCIPIO OF DUNS SCOTUS 
A REVISED TEXT AND TRANSLATION 


by 
EVAN ROCHE, O.F.M. 


There is a crying need for a better acquaintance with the authentic 
writings of John Duns Scotus, especially among readers whose mother 
tongue is English. It is our whole purpose in this little book to satisfy 
that need to the limited extent of presenting in simple form the text 
and translation of the De Primo Principio, the greatest of the shorter 
works of Duns Scotus. 


Pp. xvii-153 
Price $2.00. 


The Franciscan Institute St. Bonaventure, New York 





FRANCISCAN INSTITUTE PUBLICATIONS 


Spirit and Life Series 
No. 1. 


From Sunday to Sunday 


Au Jnterpretation of 
Ohe Proper of the Mass 
That seeks to place 
Ohe Benerable Dtturgy 
Iu Modern Horns 


by The Very Rev. Thomas Plassmann, O.F.M., Ph.D., S.T.D. 


Pp. v, 409, $3.50. 


The Franciscan Institute or St. Anthony Guild Press 
St. Bonaventure, N.Y. Paterson, N.J. 


PLEASE NOTE! 


We still have complete sets of the Franciscan Studies and 
also a limited supply of most of the back numbers. = Individual 
back numbers are $1.25 each and a complete set (1941-1949) 
sells for $45.00. 


The Franciscan Institute is making a photo-offset reprint of 
Wadding’s Quodlibeta of Duns Scotus (1639). The first of the 
three fascicles has been completed and can be had for $2.00. 
- The entire work, including indices, has approximately 600 
pages. This complete work will cost $6.00 plus postage. 





A MAINSTAY THROUGH THE YEARS 


In the growth of our city this bank has been a trustworthy, 
dependable mainstay during the years, for it has been an integral 
factor in the development of commerce, industry and agriculture. 
As the acom grows into a sturdy oak = so this bank has grown, 
year by year, keeping pace with the financial demands of a live, 
thriving and enterprising community. 


THE FIRST NATIONAL BANK, 
Olean, W. Y. 


Oldest National Bank in Cattaraugus County 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 





FRANCISCAN INSTITUTE PUBLICATIONS 


PHILOSOPHY SERIES 


The Tractatus de Successivis Attributed to William Ockham. Fdited 
by Philotheus Boehner, O.F.M., Ph.D. Pp. xi-122 





The Tractatus de Praedestinatione et de Praescientia Dei et de 
Futuris Contingentibus of William Ockham. Edited by Philotheus 
Boehner, O.F.M., Ph.D. ........- nee Pp. xi—139 





. The Transcendentals and Their Function in the Metaphysics of Duns 
Scotus. By Allan B. Wolter, O.F.M., Ph.D. .......000. Pp. xvi-19 1-Index 


. Intuitive Cognition. A Key to the Significance of the Later Scho- 
lastics. By Sebastian Day, 0.F .M., Ph.D. .....ccccccceseeees Pp. xiii-217 


. The De Primo Principio of John Duns Scotus. A Revised Text and a 
Translation. By Evan Roche, O.F.M., Ph.D. .....ccccceeeees Pp. xvii-153 


Price $2.00 for each volume. To Subscribers of Franciscan Studies or 
Franciscan Institute Publications $1.50. 


HISTORY SERIES 


1. Three Saint’s Lives. By Sister M. Amelia Klenke, O.P., Ph.D. ........ 


binshendessconscssensseedeasntenessseenneaneinnl pedesonveseousebes © De SERMEIGEES 
Price $2.00. To Subscribers to Franciscan Studies or 
Franciscan Institute Publications $1.50. 


MISSIOLOGY SERIES 


1. Imperial Government and Catholic Missions in China During the 
Years 1784-1785. By Bernward Willeke, O.F.M., Ph.D. ...Pp. xiv-218 


Price $2.25. To Subscribers to Franciscan Studies or 
Franciscan Institute Publications $1.80. 


FRANCISCAN INSTITUTE SAINT BONAVENTURE, NEW YORK 
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| SCHOOL OF GRADUATE STUDIES 


St. Bonaventure College 


Graduate work leading to the Master of Arts 
and Science degrees is offered in the following 
Departments: 


ANCIENT LANGUAGES HISTORY 

BIOLOGY MATHEMATICS 

CHEMISTRY PHILOSOPHY 

EDUCATION SACRED SCIENCE 

ENGLISH SOCIOLOGY 
THEOLOGY 


Graduate work leading to the Master of Edu- 
cation degree is offered inthe School of Education 
and graduate wort leading to the Doctor of Phi- 
losophy degree in the Franciscan Institute. 


For further information write to: 


Office of the Dean, 
School of Graduate Studies, 
St. Bonaventure College, 
St. Bonaventure, New York. 


























ALTARS — SHRINES — PEWS — STALLS 
STATIONS — STATUES — CONFESSIONALS 
and CHURCH FURNISHINGS 
in Wood or Marble 


2 
Write for Information and Prices Today! 


THE E. HACKNER CO. 


Factory and Studios LA CROSSE, WIS. 
We refer tu the following installations: 


St. Anthony’s — St. Louis, Mo. Duns Scotus College — Detroit, Mich. 


Our Lady’s — Kansas City, Mo. St. Mary’s — Minos, N. Y. 
St. John’s — Cincinnati, Ohio St. Casimir’s — Baltimore, Md. 
Se. Francis College—Athol Springs, St. John’s — New York City 
N. Y. 
St. Joseph Seminary — Hinsdale, Ill. St. Francis of Assisi’s — New York City 


Greatest Advance 
in Candle Making 


Root’s Bottle Light 


The constricted opening means 


satisfactory burning winter or 
summer. 


Root’s Rolled Candles 


are made by a new process that 
means longer burning and greater 
strength. 


SEND FOR SAMPLE 


THE A. |. ROOT CO. / 


worker in beeswax 79 years 
OHIO 








D uring the war years when thousands remained 
par Mass to pray before the Altar and to light 
ial 7-Day Vigil Lights before the Blessed 
Srothninait or some favored shrine, the deep-felt 
desire of the faithful for a special act of sacrifice 
and a personal offering of public devotion was 
clearly revealed. 





In making similar acts of petition or thankagiving, 
YOUR parishioners appreciate ihe convenience and in- 
formality of the ever-ready Vigil Light. It can be turned 
lo at any time of the day or evening—either before or 
after Mass, or on passing visits to the church. 


More—the Vigil Light, which is an unquestioned in- 
ducement to prayer and devotion, serves the purpose of 
preville funds for the church. It frees the pastor from 
the unwelcome and onerous obligation of always 
“talking money,” and enables him to devote his 
limited time at Masses to exhortation and 

} instruction, 


*Vigil is the I votive li 
Cele te acacia ute tesa 


WILL & BAUMER Candle Co., Inc. 


Established 1855 Syracuse, N. ¥. 
Pioneer Church Candle Manufacturers of America 


New York Bosto Los Montreal 
ISH Seed St. T1 Bee's. 162 N Feelin Se. 9620S Flores Se. 482 Noone! a... 2. 


——The Institute Press— Printed in U.S.A. 
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